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HALF A CENTURY OF THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
BAR ASSOCIATION 


On March 6, 1921, the Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion celebrated its half century of existence by giving a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Schenley. The organization came into 
existence by virtue of the passage on February 28, 1870, by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of the act creating it. It 
was originally intended to celebrate the founding of the 
organization on February 28, 1920, but the date of the 
creation of the association was overlooked and the event 
was not commemorated until this year. Only two of the 
original members, John H. Kerr and Joseph Forsythe, are 
alive today, and they were both present at the dinner and 
delivered addresses. Hon. Josiah Cohen, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, and 
one of the oldest members of the bar of this county, was 
toastmaster. Rowland A. Balph*, the President of the Bar 
Association, called the meeting to order and in a few 
felicitous words introduced Judge Cohen. Judge Cohen 
opened the proceedings with the following address: 

Emotions that can find no expression are the silent 
witnesses of the gratification I experience at the undeserved 
honor conferred upon me by your admirable presiding officer. 
I feel, however, that I am quite unequal to the occasion, by 
reason of a physical indisposition under which I have 
labored for the past two months. 





*Mr. Balph died May 3, 1921. 
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I am indeed proud to function as toastmaster on this 
occasion, in the presence of a most—if not the most—dis- 
tinguished body of jurists in this or any other state. You 
succeed and represent, as you are assembled here tonight, 
some of the greatest lawyers that have ever shone in the 
diadem of the judicial crown. The giants of yore have 
passed away. Nature, however, abhors a vacuum, and no 
man is so great that his sphere cannot be filled by his suc- 
cessors. The young men of today, in our profession, have 
stepped into the breach caused by death, and are nobly main- 
taining the reputation of those great advocates who have 
passed from our midst to “the undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

Notwithstanding Judge Sharwood’s remark in his 
Blackstone in which he says: “The fame of a lawyer, how- 
ever much he may live in the public eye, and however large 
may seem the space he occupies in the public consideration, 
is nevertheless very narrow and very circumscribed. He is 
prominently useful in his own day and generation and among 
his contemporaries. He supports and defends the accused 
and oppressed; he maintains the cause of the poor and 
friendless; he assists those that are ready to perish; he 
counsels the ignorant, he guides and saves those who are 
wandering and out of the way, and when ‘he has run his 
course and sleeps in blessings,’ his bones ‘have a tomb of 
orphans’ tears wept on them.’ How much untold good is 
done by an honest, wise, and generous man, in the full 
practice of this profession, which even those to whom he 
has consecrated his time and thoughts without the hope 
of adequate compensation never appreciate. How often, 
contrary to his own interest, does he succeed in calming the 
surges of passion, and leading the bitter partisan to 
measures of peace and compromise. How often does his 
beneficence possess that best and purest characteristic of 
the heavenly grace, that his right hand knoweth not what 
his left hand doeth. And yet—beyond the circle of his own 
profession, the student of which may occasionally meet with 
a few brief evidences of his learning and industry in print 
on the pages of some dusty-report book, and pause to spell 
his name and wonder who he was—yet posterity will 
scarcely ever hear of him, and his severest efforts, his 
brightest intellectual achievements will sing forever into the 
night of oblivion.” 
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Remember, young men, that the genuine advocate 
achieves a nobler conquest, himself impressed with the truth 
of the cause he pleads, his conviction lends dignity to his 
language and force of his arguments. What he says comes 
from the heart and goes to the heart of his hearers. Doing 
the duty of neither a hireling nor a partisan, he personifies 
his own views, and, if these be really honorable, he cannot 
fail to succeed, 

In the whirligig of time, what changes! ‘When I re- 
member all the friends so linked together, I’ve seen around 
me fall like leaves in wintry weather”, I feel 


“Like one who treads alone some banquet hall 
deserted, 
Whose lights are gone, whose garlands fled, 
And all but he departed.” 


Yes, they are all dead and have passed away. But, 
after all, what is Life? 


“It is the wink of an eye, the draught of the breath 
From the bosom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud, 
Then why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


What a wonderful transformation of the bench and 
bar from the year 1866 to that of 1921! Mighty men have 
passed over our judicial stage but I cannot remember them 
all. 

I was admitted to the bar in January, 1866, after 
having pursued the study of law in the offices of Kirkpatrick 
& Mellon, which were located in the building which stood 
at the southeast corner of Grant and Diamond streets, the 
site being now occupied by a part of the City-County Build- 
ing. It subsequently was transformed into Maloney’s 
saloon, which I have no doubt many of you remember. 

Shortly after my admission that famous character, 
that man of wonderfully magnetic personality, Thomas M. 
Marshall, who was then a leading member of the bar, sent 
for me. I was at that time teaching school. He said, “I 
understand you have been admitted to the bar.” I replied, 
“Yes, sir.” “Well, why don’t you go into the practice?” said 
he; to which I replied, “While the grass grows the horse 
starves.” 

“What do you mean,” said he. “Why, I mean, I am 
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earning $700 a year as a teacher.” To which he responded, 
“Come into my office and I will pay you $1,000 a year.” 

I did so. I learned much from that remarkable man, 
a man who, at times without system, or discipline, would 
rush into the trial of a case, sometimes without prepara- 
tion, and overcome his antagonist by the very force of his 
genius, for he was indeed a perfect wilderness of talent. 

Associated with him at that time, was Major A, M. 
Brown, the father of our present Judge Marshall Brown, 
and John D. Brown and Thomas Brown, distinguished mem- 
bers of this bar. Major Brown was a brilliant lawyer, but 
still more wonderful was the energy, activity, and learning 
that he displayed in the trial of cases. The record: of the 
firm of Marshall & Brown will be found running through the 
Pennsylvania Reports from about the period of my ad- 
mission to the time of its dissolution. 

I found an abundance of work to do in that office, 
especially on Saturday afternoons, when the clients of the 
firm would come in by dozens inquiring into the progress 
of their several cases. Mr. Marshall would arrive after 
clients had been waiting from about one to three o’clock. 
Flushed and with a power worthy of a magician he would, 
in almost the twinkling of an eye, satisfy all of those clients 
and discharge them with a gentle wave of the hand, notify- 
ing them either that the papers had been lost, or that the 
case had been continued, or that the lawyer on the other 
side was sick, or that the Judge was considering his case, 
and make a multitude of other excuses, which enabled him 
to enjoy a rest on those Saturday afternoons after long 
days of arduous and energetic labor. 

I was examined for admission to the bar by the vener- 
able ExJustice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
George Shiras, Jr., the lamented and distinguished Thomas 
Lazear, Judge Veach and, I believe, the elder Chas. F. 
Fetterman. 


Among the questions propounded to me by Mr. Shiras, 
was the following: 


“Mr. Cohen, what remedy would you employ in the case 
of a tenant for life who held over?” 


I was stumped. I couldn’t answer that question. But 
in the agony of my distress I said, “I believe I would kill 
him.” 
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I remember the first petition that I presented in the 
Court of Common Pleas at a time when his Honor, Judge 
Mellon, the father of the present able Secretary of the 
Treasury A. W. Mellon, was sitting on the bench, He was 
engaged in writing, as he usually was. He lifted his eyes 
and said, “What did you say that petition is for?” 

I said, “For a charter, your Honor, a charter for a 
Jewish burial ground.” 

“A place to bury Jews?” said he. 

“Yes sir,” I replied. 

“With pleasure, with pleasure,” responded the Judge 
as he signed the petition. 

I oft-times at first felt strange when pursuing my 
duties as a lawyer, and frequently felt that I had found my 
way into the wrong place. 

The practice of our profession has proven through the 
ages that “new occasions teach new duties”, that “time 
makes ancient good uncouth,” that “he must upward still 
and onward who would keep abreast of truth, nor attempt 
the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key.” 

In the light of these truths legislation and judicial 
decisions are constantly creating new methods of procedure, 
until we are at last arriving at the ascertainment of sub- 
stantial justice in the trial of cases with the minimum of 
those legal technicalities which were engrafted on legal 
procedure—for a wise purpose, no doubt, then—but the 
reason for their introduction having perished the method 
must gradually yield to the more modern system of blend- 
ing exact equity in the disposition of common law proceed- 
ings. 

But it is not my province as toastmaster longer to de- 
tain you, for the eminent speakers of the evening will better 
be enabled to emphasize the importance of this occasion. 

In conclusion I would say let us never forget that after 
all, we must so conduct the duties of our profession that 
we may be enabled to meet the great mystery of mysteries 
without shame for the past or terror for the future. 


John H. Kerr, spoke on “The Origin and Founder of the 
Bar Association.” He said: 
“When I remember all the friends so linked 
together 
I’ve seen around me fall, like leaves in wintry 
weather,”— 
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I am reminded that I am growing old, and, bereft as I am 
of so many of my former associates, I feel a deep sense of 
my loneliness this evening. Victor Hugo has given us a 
beautiful description of old age. In referring to his own 
age and experience in life, he said that when he reached the 
age of seventy he felt the burden of increasing years, but 
when he reached the age of eighty he felt the return of the 
buoyancy of youth, and a new zest in life and life’s activities, 
and he, reflecting upon this, had come to the conclusion that 
at seventy he had entered upon the old age of youth, but 
at eighty he was entering upon the youth of old age. This 
coincides with my own experience and views of life in my 
early and later years. 

When I returned home, in June, 1865, after serving 
three years in the Union Army in the Civil War, it was my 
good fortune to be taken as a law student into the office of 
John H. Hampton, one of the great lawyers of his 
time. John Dalzell, whom I had known as a friend of my 
boyhood days, had returned the same year from Yale Uni- 
versity, with merited honors. So we began the same week 
our studies together. John Dalzell, by reason of earlier 
registration, was admitted to the bar on February 6, 1867, 
and I was admitted June 6, 1867. John Dalzell, the same day 
he was admitted, became the partner of Mr. Hampton, and 
achieved a reputation as a lawyer, only less lustrous than 
his fame as a statesman in his twenty or more years as a 
member of Congress. 

Mr. Hampton was the founder of our Bar Association. 
He drafted the bill incorporating the “Pittsburgh Law Asso- 
ciation,” and as I happened to be a member of the House 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania in 1870, and the only 
lawyer in the delegation of six members from the 
county, he gave me the bill to introduce and have passed. 
As it was my first bill, I rushed it through the House, and 
had Senator Howard rush it through the Senate, and then 
I took it over to Governor John W. Geary and had him 
approve it on February 28, 1870. So you will see I lost no 
time in having it enacted into a law. 

On May 6, 1882, the name of the Association was 
changed to the “Allegheny County Bar Association.” 

Out of forty-one charter members, Joseph Forsythe and 
I are the only survivors, and we are still in practice. 
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John H. Hampton was a son of Moses Hampton, Presi- 
dent Judge of the District Court of this county, and was 
born on the 25th of October, 1828. He graduated from 
Washington College, Pennsylvania, in the class of 1847, 
James G. Blaine being a classmate. He was admitted to our 
bar on December 23, 1850. At the age of thirty he was made 
the Pittsburgh solicitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad and all 
the branches of the Pennsylvania System, and continued as 
such to the day of his death on April 11, 1891. Besides 
his railroad business he had a large general practice. 

He was a great lawyer among great lawyers of his day; 
a brilliant orator, and the greatest cross-examiner of wit- 
nesses in Pennsylvania. He was noted for imperturbability 
and presence of mind in court, and nothing that arose in the 
trial ever disconcerted him or ruffled his temper; his self- 
reliance sometimes amounted to audacity, but never arro- 
gance, as he was under all circumstances a gentleman. This 
I can illustrate by an accident that happened in our state 
Supreme Court. He had a case involving the question as 
to whether Caveat Venditor, the rule of the Civil Law, or 
Caveat Emptor, the rule of the Common Law, applied to the 
facts of the case. Just as he was closing his argument, Jus- 
tice Sharswood asked him this question: “What is the literal 
meaning of caveat?” Mr. Hampton walked up close to the 
bench, and pointing with his finger to Justice Sharswood, 
uttered just one word, “Beware!” The learned Justice 
asked no more questions, and Mr. Hampton took his seat. 
Those in the court room who saw and heard Mr. Hampton, 
including judges, pronounced this one of the finest pieces of 
acting they had ever witnessed. 

I remember Mr. Hampton, at the close of his work one 
day, coming into the room, where we students were pouring 
over our books, and asking what we were reading. John Dal- 
zell replied that we were reading “Greenleaf on Evidence.” 
Then he told us some of his rules in examining witnesses. 
He said: “Never assume a hostile attitude towards the wit- 
nesses of the other side, nor brow-beat them; never cross- 
examine the too willing witness of the other side, except in 
criminal cases where the prosecutor and the defendant are 
the only persons cognizant of the facts, and, as under the 
law at that time (since changed) the defendant could not 
be a witness for himself, then in such cases cross-examine 
the prosecuting witness at length. In a notable case in 1863, 
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Mr. Hampton kept the prosecuting witness on the stand two 
whole days under cross-examination, and won a verdict for 
the defendant on that cross-examination alone. 

Among the great lawyers of our bar with whom Mr. 
Hampton practiced, though he was younger than most of 
them, yet was the peer of any, I might mention, of those 
practicing in the civil branch of the law: Judge Charles Sha- 
ler; Edwin M. Stanton, afterwards President Lincoln’s great 
War Secretary ; Judge Hopewell Hepburn, Hon. Thomas Wil- 
liams, Hon. Andrew W. Loomis; George P. Hamilton, and 
his law partner, Marcus W. Acheson, afterwards Judge of 
the United States Court; George Shiras, Jr., afterwards 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court; C. B. M. Smith, 
Robert Woods, David D. Bruce, Hon. Samuel A. Purviance, 
Major A. M. Brown, and in later years, David T. Watson, of 
international fame. And of the criminal lawyers: Col. Sam- 
uel W. Black, Thomas M. Marshall, Sr., Marshall Swartzwel- 
der, H. Bucher Swoope, William D. Moore and Robert M. 
Gibson. All of these are now dead, with the exception of 
Justice Shiras, retired, who is still living in his eighty- 
ninth year. 

Col. Samuel W. Black was the son of the Rev. John Black, 
D.D.; and David D. Bruce was the son of the Rev. Robert 
Bruce, D.D. Dr. Black and Dr. Bruce were the founders of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, now the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Though Mr. Hampton was a very busy man, he always 
took a great interest in all matters relating to our bar. In 
addition to being the founder of our Bar Association in 1870, 
he was also the founder of our Law Library in 1867. I re- 
member that in response to his invitation to the lawyers 
and to his students, I was present at its opening, in the two 
small rooms, 15 feet by 15 feet each, on the ground floor of 
the building known as Tilgman Hall, which stood at the 
corner of Grant and Diamond streets, now covered by the 
end of the Bakewell Building. There were two bookcases, 
containing the Pennsylvania State Reports, Purdon’s and 
Brightley’s digests, and the Massachusetts State Reports 
with digests, some of the leading text books, and Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, making about 500 volumes in all; 
a hat rack and towel rack; a table and a half dozen chairs 
in each room completed the outfit. Mr. Hampton drafted, 
and had the act passed by the Legislature, entitled: “An 
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Act relative to the purchase of a Law Library in the County 
of Allegheny,” approved April 15, 1867. 

By the provisions of the act a certain portion of the 
fines and forfeitures to which the county was entitled by 
existing law was set apart for the purchase of books and 
the maintenance of the Library. By subsequent acts of 
the Legislature the amount of the fund for the use and 
maintenance of the Library was increased from time to time. 

We are admonished by Holy Writ to “Despise not the 
day of small things,” and from this humble beginning our 
Law Library has grown to 46,465 volumes, and while not 
the largest, it ranks second to none in the whole country as 
a working library. Under the efficient management and 
methods of Mr. J. Oscar Emrich, the Librarian, and his staff, 
and with the beautiful rooms in which the Library is housed, 
there remains nothing further to be desired. 

I might turn aside here to contrast the great increase 
in the business of our courts at the present time with that 
when I was admitted to the bar on June 6, 1867; and the 
change in the methods and facilities which we have now as 
compared with those which we had in the earlier period. 

In 1867 there were three judges of the Common Pleas 
Court, whose jurisdiction embraced all the civil and criminal 
cases, and all the business of the Orphans’ Court, and two 
judges of the District Court having concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Common Pleas Court over civil cases. 

We have now fourteen judges of the Common Pleas 
Court, three judges of the Orphans’ Court, and five judges 
of the County Court; and the criminal business has become 
so great that two additional judges from adjacent counties 
have been called in to assist in the trials during the most 
of each year. 

In 1867 there were about 300 attorneys practicing at 
our bar; now we have about 1840. In 1867 there were 200 
Deed Books in the Recorder’s Office, and 75 Mortgage 
Books; now there are 2110 Deed Books and 1816 Mortgage 
Books. In 1867 there were 21 Appearance Dockets in the 
office of the Clerk of the Orphans’ Court; now there are 255. 

From 1867 to 1873 we had no official stenographic re- 
porters in our courts, and the judges had to write the 
records of the trials laboriously in longhand; some judges 
using a quill with which to write, and the sand box for blot- 
ter; I believe that Captain Edward Y. Breck was the first 
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official reporter appointed for the Court of Common Pleas,, 
in 1873, coming from the state of New York. 

The lawyers of the early days had their offices in the 
front rooms of the first floor of their residences. The first 
office building specially constructed with safes, and pro- 
vided with wash-stands, etc., in each room, was one built 
by Mr. James I. Kuhn, about the year 1862, at the corner 
of Diamond Street and Scrip Alley, where the Frick Annex 
is now. This building was of three stories, containing 20 
offices, 10 on the first floor and 10 on the second floor. Mr. 
Kuhn occupied the third floor as his living apartment, he 
being a bachelor. Such a thing as a skyscraper or an eleva- 
tor was not dreamed of at this time. 

Mr. Hampton, Mr. C. B. M. Smith, Capt. Samuel Harper, 
Mr. Alexander Miller and Mr. John M. Kennedy had offices 
on the first floor; and Messrs. Kuhn and Cassidy were the 
only lawyers who occupied the second floor, as lawyers were 
averse at that day to renting offices above the first floor. 

Typewriters and telephones have only come into general 
use within the last thirty years. The improved Index 
System, in the Recorder’s Office, has been introduced and 
put in full operation within the last ten years, and is just 
now being extended to the Prothonotary’s and other offices. 

When I was admitted to the bar, 53 years ago, and for 
some ten years thereafter, all the offices were kept open 
until 6:00 P. M. And, as the officers were entitled to all 
the fees, they were willing to remain beyond the closing 
hour. I have known that you could go into the Prothono- 
tary’s Office as late as 6:30 P. M. and have judgment enter- 
ed by confession on a judgment note, and have execution 
issued, and take the writ to the Sheriff’s Office and find a 
Deputy Sheriff who would take it and make a levy on the 
goods of the defendant the same night, The courts 
opened at 9:00 A. M., ran to 12:00 noon; adjourned for 
lunch to 1:00 P. M., and then ran until 6:00 P, M. 

Chief Justice Daniel Agnew, in his address at the Ban- 
quet in 1878, given for him by the bar of Allegheny County, 
on his retiring from the Bench, spoke thus of the reciprocal 
relations of the Bench and Bar: 

“It is often said the judiciary is the conservative branch 
of our government, yet few fathom the true depth of this 
remark. It is so, but why? Its conservation and correction 
are found in the bar. They make the bench what it is; 
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whether we regard its learning, its research, its profundity, 
or its love of liberty and law. What error of the bench has 
ever stood against the keen analysis and the united opinion 
of the bar? The bar leads the judiciary, while the latter 
in legal form conserves the state, and in its reflex action 
again refines the bar. They act and react upon each other, 
just as the images in opposite mirrors are seen in long lines 
of reproduction, until they fade and disappear in the dis- 
tance. How much the judge owes the counsel is seldom 
seen in his judgment, yet, behind what is often termed the 
learned opinion of the court, stands the research and solid 
argument of counsel, like the prompter behind the scene.” 

On the same occasion, Mr. John H. Hampton, my revered 
preceptor, paid this tribute to the bench: 

“The highest judicial tribunal of a government is the 
embodiment of its power to maintain the legal rights, defend 
the property, and promote the welfare of its citizens. It 
represents, too, the learning, the purity, and honor of our 
noble profession. Many who have given their lives to its 
duties, live, in history, as much adorning its pages as vic- 
torious leaders of armies, or statesmen who were the glory 
and strength of their age. The ministers of the law wear 
not laurels dipped in blood, nor win renown by the wiles of 
diplomacy; to them comes fame by the power to clearly 
comprehend and firmly place on enduring foundations the 
great principles which support the fabric of society, and so 
to administer the law that it becomes a buckler and shield 
to him whose cause is just. 

“How gratifying to all the people of Pennsylvania, that 
we can point with pride to it’s Supreme Court, as worthy of 
the highest commendation, as representing the majesty of 
the law, and a purity of judicial history that casts a fadeless 
lustre on the bench, and on all who have been upon it.” 

Let such noble sentiments animate us in elevating still 
higher the standard of professional excellence, and in main- 
taining the purity, integrity and honor of our whole bar. 
Let us keep before us that ideal of JUSTICE apostrophized 
by Sydney Smith: 

“Justice is the great interest of man on earth. Truth 
is its handmaid, freedom is its child, peace is its companion, 
safety walks in its steps, victory follows in its train; it is 
the brightest emanation from the Gospel; it is the attribute 
of God.” 
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My limited time will not permit me to speak at length 
upon the splendid war record of our bar. From the 259 
members who composed it from 1861 to 1865, 106 went into 
the Union Army in the Civil War, or 40 per cent. of the 
whole number. One hundred eighty-nine of our at- 
torneys entered the United States Army in the World War, 
of less than two years duration from our nation’s entry 
therein. I regret that I have been unable to ascertain the 
number that participated in the Spanish-American War. 

In closing, my feelings urge me to offer a few words as 
my personal tribute to the patriotism and valor of those of 
our bar who went down to glorious death and up to deathless 
glory from the battlefields where they fought and died, and 
whose names and deeds are inscribed in never fading letters 
upon our Roll of Honor. 

To the brave and eloquent Colonel Samuel W. Black, 
who served in the Mexican War as lieutenant colonel of the 
2nd Pennsylvania Regiment, and who, in response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s first call for volunteers, resigned as governor 
of Nebraska, came home and raised the 62nd Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. He went to the front and fell at 
Gaines’ Mill, Virginia on June 27, 1862, leading his men in a 
gallant charge against the enemy. 

To Colonel Oliver H. Rippey, who served as a private 
under Colonel Samuel W. Black in the Mexican War, and, 
like him, in response to President Lincoln’s first call for 
volunteers, raised the 61st Regiment of Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and, at the battle of Fair Oaks, Virginia, on May 31, 
1862, was killed while rallying his men against the assault 
of a vastlv superior force. 

To the youthful Lieutenant, James P. Over, who, in 
leading a detachment to drive out a nest of German machine 
gunners, met his death on July 30, 1918, at Sergy Heights, 
France. He was a brave son of a patriotic sire, Judge James 
W. Over of the Orphans’ Court, who himself had carried a 
saber for three years in the Civil War, and whose own death 
was hastened by the sad news borne to him from across 
the seas. 


And now: 


“Their good swords are rust, 
Their bodies are dust, 
But their souls are with their God, we trust.” 
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Joseph Forsythe had as his subject “Some of My 
Recollections of the Early Bar.” After referring to his 
ancestors and how they had originally come from Virginia, 
he continued: 

As they came from Virginia in 1774, I went to Virginia 
in 1861. Lincoln’s first call for volunteers was so soon filled 
in Pennsylvania that Governor Curtin could not accept the 
“Pittsburgh Plummer Guards” of which I was a member. 
We went to Wheeling on June 10, 1861, Virginia having se- 
ceded in April we cast in our lot with the loyal West Vir- 
ginians. When that government was organized we became 
G. Co. of the 2nd Loyal Virginians. When that government 
gave its consent to the erection of a new state, out of the 
territory of the Old Dominion, we became G. Co. of 2nd 
West Virginia Infantry. Later our company became G. Co. 
of the lst West Virginia Light Artillery,—still later Horse 
Artillery attached to General W. W. Averell’s mounted 
brigade, Our Captain was Chatham T. Ewing of this bar. 
In our company was William Shields of this bar, and Charles 
McClure Hays also of this bar,—he became adjutant of the 
2nd Infantry when the regiment was organized. In that 
service, and field, I saw or met other members of this bar 
in various commands. I recall Captain Robert Pollock, Mar- 
shall Johnston, S. A. Johnston, Lt. Col. William Blakely, 
and Arch. Roward, one of Sheridan’s scouts. 

When I came back from the army I read law with 
“Glorious Old Tom,” and was admitted to the bar on October 
10, 1867. Thomas M, Marshall was then associated in 
practice with Major A. M. Brown in McTighe’s Block at the 
southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Grant Street. Our 
entrance to the 2nd story was on Fifth Avenue opposite St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. At the head of the stairs we entered on 
the left. In our office Josiah Cohen had begun practicing; 
W. P. Miller, J. P. Johnston, Wm, Carr, Walter S. McCune 
and myself were students. On the right at the head of the 
stairway Samuel A. Purviance and his son Winfield S. Pur- 
viance had offices. With them was James W. Murray, who 
later took over the Legal Journal from Thomas J. Keenan. 
On the Grant Street front were Samuel Fulton, H. H. Mc- 
Cormick, John S, Robb, Chris. Snively, John Mitchell, and 
others. Below Cherry Alley on the other side of Fifth Ave- 
nue were F. H. Collier, later a judge of the Common Pleas 
Court; Jacob Miller, Archibald McBride, and a student with 
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them, W. D. Porter, now a judge of the Superior Court. 
To name everybody seems a religious duty but, as usual, I 
can’t do it. There was Marcus W. Acheson, who assisted 
me in my first ejectment. I am indebted to him for many 
kindnesses. There was George Shiras, Jr., born in 1832 
who became a justice of the United States Supreme Court 
and is still living in his 90th year,—the Hamiltons, Fetter- 
mans, Watsons, Robbs, Veeches, Schoyers, Woodses, Bells, 
Morrisons, Montooths, Mellons, Reardons, W. B. Rodgers, 
Arch. Blakely, W. D. Moore, Stephen Geyer—I cannot 
name or order them. To those I omit I apologize. As the 
kaleidoscope turns with revolving years all changes—the 
town changes—I grow a stranger in it—the people change— 
I change. There is nothing else to do. The grandfathers 
are gone, the grand old forests are gone, the game that fed 
us before we supplanted it with other games; the Iroquois, 
the French, the English, Virginia’s claims of jurisdiction 
running successively through Spottsylvania, Orange, Augus- 
ta, West Augusta, to Youghioghenia—the lost county. In 
Pennsylvania, jurisdiction successively passed from Chester 
County through Lancaster, Cumberland, Bedford, West- 
moreland and Washington to Allegheny since September 
24, 1788. 

On December 24, 1768, the Indian title was purchased. 
The Land Office was opened April 3, 1769. Even before the 
purchase there were squatters intruding on the Indians, but 
then began a swarming of speculators, and squatters or 
actual settlers. Anybody with a tomahawk, hatchet, or axe, 
could blaze lines about choice spots, but the squatter or 
settler cleared, planted, fenced, built, and lived on the 
premises. A fine crop of litigation was sown. But with 
the law came the lawyer. In 1774 James Forsythe came 
from Virginia, squatted, cleared, planted, built, and lived 
on a tract apparently vacant, but subsequently a claim of 
entry was made on some part of it in 1769. Under the 
advice of David Redick, one of the first crop of lawyers here, 
James Forsythe bought the claim in 1783 and through 
Redick purchased a warrant of survey in 1784 which was 
executed in 1785, the year the boundary question was ad- 
justed with Virginia, and procured his patent in 1787 for 
328 acres and allowance. A resurvey in 1789 showed the 
actual settlement embraced 362 acres and allowance. 

The laws of nature and natures God inhere in all things 
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from the smallest to the largest, even in human beings, and 
are automatically executed. Blackstone’s definition of law 
as a rule of conduct prescribed by a superior for an inferior, 
fits better to an autocracy than to a democracy, where all 
have equal rights to life, liberty, property and the pursuit 
of happiness, and governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Only as a government 
approximates democracy is there a place, use, power, or 
influence for a professional class of lawyers. With the 
pioneers they came, were themselves pioneers in settling 
the land, as well as the law, until a subdivision of labor 
made it necessary for everybody to attend to his own par- 
ticular business,—then the lawyers came to their own. 


The bar is only a small part of 
“Being’s ceaseless tide, 


Which ever flowing runs, linked like a river, 

By ripple following ripple fast or slow, 

The same, yet not the same, from far off 
fountain, 

To where its waters flow into the seas.—into 
eternity.” 


Of the men of the olden time, of the individual emana- 
tions and materializations evolved by the Master Thauma- 
turgist, and made visible and audible in this community 
fifty, sixty, seventy years ago,—spirits that appeared for a 
little, and faded, and vanished and returned whence they 
came, I would I could give you pictures, as in a movie show 
with a phonographic annex, that you might see, and hear 
them as they were, and acted, and spoke. But my photo- 
graphic and audiphonic records are imperfect, my pictures 
faded, and my records dulled with my hearing. 

Like the gravedigger I might dig up skulls; like Hamlet 
I might say of a particular one, “Alas poor Yordick! I 
knew him well, Horatio. He was a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy.” But I have no witchery to raise them 
as she of Endor did the shade of Samuel. Even the resur- 
rectionists raise only dead bodies; and it is the living, mov- 
ing, acting, and speaking men of the past I would fain place 
before you. In all their pride of health, strength, achieve- 
ment, hope, and courage, as on the stage of life, they acted 
their parts heroic, comic, or tragic. Like the Cliff Dwellers— 
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“They were but they are not, the ages 
Are dumb, but their pleasure or pain, 
Are scrolled on the unwritten pages 
We search for in nature in vain. 

. SS & & 


They were young, they grew old. In their 
fashion 

They laughed, and they sighed, and they 
wept. 

They were eager for fame, and for riches, 

Their altars with gifts were aglow, 

But their ashes are heaped in the niches 

And their fires flickered out long ago.” 


“Thou knowest ’tis common, all that live must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity.” Manfully they dared, 
and endured the dangers and hardships of life, and with the 
cheerfulness of women, and children, and inferior creatures, 
approached their graves— 


“Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Theirs was the courage to live, and love, and to work, 
and to fight for their loved ones and for their country. 
Theirs, too, the selfishness without which life perishes, and 
cannot support a family. (I will ask you here to refrain 
from ill-natured reflections on bachelors.) 

They were good sports and had they thought of it would 
have said as some one has said: 


“When I am gone, 

I would not have the song birds hushed 

Nor turnips cease their growth, 

I would not have the earth stopped in its course 

Lest too one sided baking should result 

And, let the moon play round, 

She’ll not annoy me romping with the waves 
When I am gone.” 


Mark Antony said, “The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their bones.” There is 
truth in that, but not the whole truth. As surely the good 
influence of our dead is with us, as is that of the Barons who 
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from King John wrung the great charter of our liberties; 
as surely as is that of those who shaped and signed the 
Declaration of Independance, and the constitution of the 
United States. Just so surely is that of every one who in 
civil or military life lived or died for that constitution and 
the principles embodied in it. 

In conclusion, I know this comes short of what might 
naturally be hoped in the way of reminiscences personal to 
the members of the bar whom I have seen and known in 
over 53 years of pleasant association with the profession,— 
but I am growing forgetful, Only recently, when Professor 
Thorp addressed you, I wanted very much to see and hear 
him, but I quite forgot the meeting, and I will ask you, if 
I shall be absent when you meet to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of this association to remember my weakness. 


The other speakers were the Hon. John D. Shafer, Pres- 
ident Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, and Charles A. O’Brien. 
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A VISIT TO ECONOMY IN THE SPRING OF 1840. 
By 
REV. WILLIAM A. PASSAVANT 


After a tedious ride of several hours through the oak 
ridges of the northeastern part of Beaver County, the 
monotony of leafless hills and poorly cultivated farms, gave 
place to the beautiful scenery in the valley of the Ohio 
River. Here, vegetation was already far advanced and 
presented a striking contrast to the country in the rear. 
After gaining the open lands of the river bottom our road 
led us through the rich and level plantations which line 
its banks. On the opposite side of the Ohio a lofty ridge 
covered with oaks and pines followed the windings of the 
river as far as the eye could reach. Clumps of sugar maple 
clothed in a livery of the richest green which had survived 
the destruction of their fellows, were scattered over the 
valley in every direction, while fields of grain on the uplands 
often surrounded by primative forests, presented a quiet 
yet beautiful scene which wanted only the painters skill to 
be eternalized on canvas. The bottoms along the Ohio 
are principally rich alluvium and the different layers of soil 
as they were successively deposited during some mighty 
convulsion of nature may be distinctly traced to those 
rivulets, which in the course of years, have won for them- 
selves a passage to the river. The alluvium often to a con- 
siderable distance up the hills is mingled with round stones 
called by geologists boulders. These are often of granite, 
selenite, and other rocks which belong to the primary forma- 
tion. How these were conveyed to a secondary formation 
by the waters of the Ohio is not for us to say—but this is 
certain, there has not been a rise in its waters of three hun- 
dred feet above its present level, within the recollection of 
man—and at this height they may be found along the entire 
course of the river. The very first field of the Economites 
was used as a camp by the army of General Anthony Wayne 
for the whole winter previous to his expedition against the 
Indian tribes of the West. The field contains about ten acres 
and was defended on two sides by the nature of the ground, 
the other two were surrounded by an embankment of earth 
eight feet high and a ditch which are still visible. At a 
distance of half a mile from Economy, our attention was 
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arrested by observing a clump of hickory saplings growing 
on a small elevation in a clover field off the road. On exam- 
ination it proved to be one of those tumuli which are so 
frequently met with in the Western country. It was one of 
the common sized mounds but perfectly circular and oval 
and exhibited more regularity and care in its construction, 
than is commonly the case. The situation of this mound 
could not but strike the mind as indicative of that noble 
and poetical spirit, which these rude children of nature 
manifested in selecting some beautiful spot to bury their 
dead. It overlooks the Ohio for several miles of its course 
and its majestic flow of waters has lost nothing of its 
grandeur, nor does it move onward with less of beauty 
though a new race has succeeded the children of nature, and 
the steamboat has usurped the place of the bark canoe. 


The first impression made on the stranger at his en- 
trance into Economy is rather favorable. It lies on the 
right bank of the Ohio and is eighteen miles distant from 
Pittsburgh and ten from the town of Beaver. The town is 
divided into regular squares by three streets running due 
north and south, which are again intersected by five others 
lying east and west. Of these the principal one, being the 
one on which the house of Rapp and all the public build- 
ings are placed, is situated in the centre of the place. It is 
worthy of notice that on this street the most influential 
members, and those who originally invested the largest capi- 
tal in the concern reside, while those on the other hand 
whose interest was little or nothing, inhabit the squares 
most distant from the centre. The dwelling houses are 
generally of brick or frame, painted white or yellow, and it 
does not fail to strike the traveller as singular to see the 
doors of the houses opening toward the garden or yard, 
instead of on the street. A large garden is attached to every 
dwelling and these, besides the greatest abundance and 
variety of kitchen plants, are filled with the most beautiful 
flowers and shrubs. Besides the garden every family has a 
small yard which is planted with the finest plum and pear 
trees, and most of the houses have grapevines trained on 
the sunny side. Long rows of mulberry trees are planted 
on both sides of the streets, and the grass which is grow- 
ing in the public ways, gives you at once an idea of the quiet 
and secluded habits of the Economites. 
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The original members of the community headed by the 
elder Rapp, were dissenters from the Lutheran church and 
emigrated from Wurtemberg to America on account of their 
religious opinions. Their first settlement was made near 
Zelienople, in Butler County, in this state, where they found- 
ed the town of Harmony. After a residence of a number of 
years in that place, during which time substantial brick 
houses had taken the place of thatched cabins, they sold 
their property and moved to the Wabash River. Here they 
erected another town likewise calied Harmony, and which 
in later times was the scene of the unsuccessful experiment 
in socialism with Robert Owen for its patron saint. From 
this place they again removed on account of the prevalence 
of malarial fevers which carried off one-third of their 
number, and they finally settled in the place they now 
occupy. 

It might perhaps be interesting to know something of 
the religious tenets of this singular people, but on this 
point very little information can be given. They read the 
Scriptures and I think believe in what they call the great 
doctrines of the Bible, but their ideas even on the essential 
truths of the Gospel, are exceedingly mystical and wild. It 
would not be out of place here to mention Rapp’s views on 
the subject of marriage. When the sect first arrived in the 
country, the majority were in very indigent circumstances. 
In order to support themselves with more ease they volun- 
tarily resolved to abstain from marriage and all intercourse 
with each other for seven years after their arrival. But 
the argus eyed Rapp quickly perceived that this was a pros- 
perous business and before the seven years seige was over, 
he had plied them so closely with scripture, omens, dreams, 
etc. that with very few exceptions the community of seven 
hundred persons voluntarily resisted the promptings of 
nature and merged into a society of bachelors and old maids. 

It is true that some more romantic stripling than his 
phlegmatic fellow, would now and then make love to some 
plump German maiden, and like Adam and his partner, 
take their solitary way from this abode of dry bones— 
this desert of affection, into the wide world, but as was 
mentioned before these instances of romantic love are 
by no means frequent. Such offenders are only too quick- 
ly handed over to the safe keeping of the devil, to suffer 
their example to exert any influences on others who 
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might also have a soft heart toward the other sex. 
Through the influence of an acquaintance I was per- 
mitted to attend church on Wednesday evening, a time at 
which no strangers are suffered to be present. For some 
time before the bell rang for worship there might be seen 
numbers of aged women dressed in dark clothes, and walk- 
ing at a snail’s pace and leaning on their staffs. After these 
come the other females of the society and at the first notes 
of the bell the men old and young were seen collecting from 
all quarters. Presently old Mr. Rapp, supported by two of 
the members, entered the church and took his seat directly 
before the Bible which was placed on a desk on the platform. 
He was dressed in the common garb of the society and wore 
a woolen night cap which he always removed before praying. 
His sermon was excellent and he enforced the duty of fol- 
lowing the Saviour and of living near the cross, with great 
earnestness, He remained seated during the whole dis- 
course and when the subject seemed to demand greater 
animation, his eyes flashed with intelligence and his voice 
was raised to a pitch that would be deemed almost incredible 
for a man in his ninetieth year. During the course of the 
discourse he took occasion to introduce his favorite doctrines 
and asked with seeming indignation, “Was Christ married?” 
His stupid congregation had not the sense to see through his 
empty reasoning and swallowed the remark entire. It would 
seem that one who strenuously insists on following Christ in 
his habits of love, would not enter so deeply into the whisky 
business—but precept and practice are two different things 
in his creed. The appearance of Rapp is well calculated to 
the situation he occupied. Though his age is now ninety, 
his step is still firm and a snow white beard reaching down 
to his waist gives him the appearance of a venerable prophet. 
Long before this time his name and that of his society had 
become known, not only in the United States, but in Europe 
as well. Lord Byron in his “Don Juan” has this to say of 
Rapp and the community which he governs. 


“When Rapp the Harmonist embargo’d 
marriage 

In his harmonious settlement( which 
flourishes 

Strangely enough as yet without mis- 
carriage, 
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Because it breeds no more mouths than 
it nourishes, 
Without those sad expenses which dis- 
parage 
What Nature naturally most encour- 
ages)— 
Why call’d he ‘Harmony’ a state sans 
wedlock ? 
Now here I’ve got the preacher at a 
dead lock.” 


Though we cannot but censure his tyranny, yet it must be 
said that very few indeed whose education is superior to the 
acquirements of this illiterate weaver could govern such a 
community under the same restrictions for a single day. 
His time is spent for the most part in reading the latest 
religious works from the press in Germany. He says that 
he is obliged to do this on account of his want of educa- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to mention that Rapp’s system 
is that of a community of goods and that all members of the 
society work together for the common interest, by which 
the welfare of each individual is secured. The amount of 
land owned by the society amounts to two thousand acres 
and without doubt is among the best on the Ohio. A large 
part of this is what might be called high river bottom land 
which runs back to the hills, and is in many places a mile 
in breadth. This part is all cleared and cultivated, while on 
the hills there are yet large tracts of woodland. It is really 
a pleasure to walk over this immense plantation and see the 
perfection to which farming is carried. Some of the fields 
contain fifty or a hundred acres, and are surrounded by the 
best fences, and on their entire surface not a stump is to be 
seen. If the land is too steep for the plough, it is covered 
with rows of white mulberry trees to supply the silk worms 
with leaves. If there is danger of a run washing away, its 
banks are lined with willows. Should the ground prove too 
marshy for the purposes of agriculture, it is planted with 
a species of osiers for the manufacture of baskets, and a 
deep ravine between sand hills which would otherwise be of 
no value has been chosen as the pleasure ground of their 
herd of hogs, where they may exercise their rooting propen- 
sities to their hearts desire, without injury to the soil. In 
this manner everything is arranged, the different grains and 
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plants are adapted to their appropriate soils, everything 
receives a proper degree of attention and shows what can 
be done by a community of common interests properly gov- 
erned. The number of farmers is very large and often in 
harvest fifty reapers may be seen in a single field. The 
women who are not otherwise employed often work in the 
field during harvest, and with their sleeves rolled up, and 
broad rimmed bonnets on their heads present a very pic- 
turesque appearance. It must not be forgotten that they 
are always in a separate company by themselves. Much 
attention is paid to the raising of fruit trees, and in the fall 
of the year every variety of apple, pear, plum, peach, quince, 
etc., may be had for the asking. Some of their orchards are 
very extensive, especially the apple which covers several 
hills. The trees are grafted and produce every variety from 
the Rambo to the juicy Pippin. From the inferior kinds 
vast quantities of cider are made. The hardest kind of cider 
too, and hence the reason why the Economites are all Harri- 
son men. This is served out every day from a cellar to the 
families in proportion to their numbers. 

The flock of sheep belonging to the society is very large 
and numbers many thousands; they are pastured by shep- 
herds during the summer who with their dogs lead a soli- 
tary life watching their flocks. 





In An Old Street 
David Morton 

The twilight gathers here like brooding thought 

Haunting each shadowed dooryard and its door, 
With gone, forgotten beauty that was wrought 

Of hands and hearts that come this way no more. 
Here an intenser quiet stills the air 

With old remembering of what is not: 
Of silver slippers gone from every stair, 

And silver laughter long and long forgot. 


Deeper and deeper where this dusk is drifted, 
Gathers a sense of waiting through the night, 
About old doors whose latch is never lifted, 
And dusty windows vacant of a light. 
Deeper and deeper, till the grey turns blue, 
And one by one the patient stars peer through.—The 
Bookman. 
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THE OPERATION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, FROM 1850 to 1860 


By 
IRENE E. WILLIAMS* 


Negro slavery engrossed the whole attention of the 
country during the decade from 1850 to 1860. The “Under- 
ground Railroad” was a form of combined defiance of 
national laws on the ground that they were unjust and 
oppressive. The Underground Railroad was the oppor- 
tunity for the bold and adventurous; it had the excitement 
of piracy, the secrecy of burglarly, the daring of insurrec- 
tion ; it developed coolness, indifference to danger and quick- 
ness of resource.” (1) 

In the course of the sixty years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Rebellion, the Northern states became 
traversed by numerous secret pathways leading from South- 
ern bondage to Canadian liberty. Even in colonial times 
there was difficulty in recovering fugitive slaves because 
of the aid rendered them by friends. (2) 

For the acceptance and adoption of the ordinance of 
1787 and the United States constitution, clauses relative to 
the rendition of fugitive slaves were necessary. In 1793 the 
first Fugitive Slave Law was enacted, This was rendered 
nugatory in 1842, by the judicial decision in the famous case 
of “Prigg versus Pennsylvania.” Incorporated in the com- 
promise measures of 1850 was the Fugitive Slave Law. (3) 

Under this law the alleged fugitive was denied trial by 
jury; was forbidden to testify in his own behalf; could not 
summon witnesses, and was subject to the law though he 
might have escaped years before it was enacted. Should 
the judge decide against the negro his fee was ten 
dollars ; should he decide for the accused it was but five. To 
“hinder or prevent the arrest” or to “harbor or conceal a 
fugitive” was punishable with a fine of one thousand dollars 
or six months imprisonment. The Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 stimulated the work of secret emancipation. The 
Underground Railroad alone serves to explain the enact- 





*The author, a student in the University of Pittsburgh, read the 
above article before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
on June 1, 1920. 
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ment of that most remarkable piece of legislation, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850. (4) 

The origin of the name Underground Railroad came 
into use first among the slave-hunters in the neighborhood 
of Columbia, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. The pur- 
suers seem to have had little difficulty in tracking slaves as 
far as Columbia, but beyond that point all track of them was 
lost. The slave-owners are said to have declared that “‘there 
must be an underground railroad somewhere.” (5) 

In 1851 a serious riot occurred at Christiania in Lan- 
caster county, one of the stations of the Underground Rail- 
road, which caused a profound sensation all over the country, 
The Quakers definitely aided fugitives and maintained nu- 
merous Underground Railroad centers in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. (6) The Western part of the state also con- 
tained regular routes of travel. The most important of these 
roads resulted from the convergance of at least three well- 
defined lines of escape at Uniontown, from Virginia and 
Maryland. Two courses led northward, both of which ter- 
minated at Pittsburgh. From this place fugitives seem to 
have been sent to Cleveland by rail, or to have been directed 
to follow the Allegheny River and its tributaries north. 
Friends were not lacking at convenient points to help them 
along to the main terminals for this region, namely Erie, 
Buffalo or across the state line to the much used routes of 
the Western Reserve in Ohio. East of the Allegheny River 
significant traces of the Underground Railroad were found 
running in a northeasterly direction from Greensburg, 
through Indiana County to Clearfield, a distance of seventy- 
five miles. From Clearfield an important branch ran north- 
west to Franklin and Shippensville and thence to Erie. (7) 

Many of the communications relating to fugitive slaves 
were couched in guarded words. There were messages 
written in figurative language. The following are examples: 

“Please forward immediately the U. G. baggage sent 
to you this day.” 

“Dear Sir:—By tomorrow evening’s mail you will re- 
ceive two volumes of the “Irrepressible Conflict” bound in 
black. After perusal, please forward.” 

Another message was in these words: 

“Uncle Tom says if the roads are not too bad, you can 
look for those fleece of wool, by tomorrow. Send them on 
to test the market, no back charges.” (8) 
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Characteristic of the Underground Railroad were the 
covered wagons, closed carriages and deep-bedded farm 
wagons, which hid the passengers. The routes were far 
from straight. They are best described as zigzag. The 
ultimate goal was Canada. (9) 

In September after the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law the colored people of Pittsburgh and vicinity who had 
escaped from Southern masters, began to leave in squads 
for Canada. On the twenty-fourth of that month, forty 
negroes left the Third Ward, Allegheny (now part of Pitts- 
burgh) in one squad for that haven of safety. By the 
twenty-sixth over two hundred fugitives had departed from 
Pittsburgh. The newspapers expressed great surprise that 
there should be in the city so many fugitive slaves. The 
negroes were well-armed with rifles, revolvers and knives. 
Each company had a captain, and before starting all made 
a firm resolve to die rather than be taken back into slav- 
ery. (10) Both the Whig Gazette and the Democratic 
Post in editorials declared that the effect of this law would 
be the strengthening of the anti-slavery sentiment in the 
North. The Commercial Journal another Whig paper said: 
“The passage of the Slave Bill has caused more excitement 
than we anticipated. The opinion that the law must be re- 
pealed seems to be universal in this neighborhood.” (11) 

The situation at this time was exciting in the extreme 
and numerous meetings were held denouncing the enact- 
ment of the law. On September 28, 1850 a meeting of color- 
ed people and their friends opposed to the Fugitive Slave 
Law was held in the Pittsburgh Diamond. A tremendous 
concourse of people assembled. Rev. Charles Avery, who 
presided made an eloquent address. He said that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was calculated to suspend both the right 
of habeas corpus and trial by jury; that good citizens would 
never suffer such a law to go into effect in Pennsylvania. 
Thomas M. Howe, a candidate for Congress, also spoke, and 
expressed strong anti-slavery sentiments saying: “Our 
constitution otherwise so perfect contains one blot, and we 
should not allow ourselves to be turned from men into 
slave-catchers.” His remarks were greeted with tremen- 
dous applause and cries of, “We'll send you to Congress!” 
Other speakers were; John Farral, John A, Willis and Gen- 
eral William Larimer. The following resolutions were 
adopted by the meeting. 
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FIRST: That the editors of the newspapers be request- 
ed to publish in a conspicuous place the names of 
all persons who accept nominations as commission- 
ers under the Fugitive Slave Law. 


SECOND: Members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress, who voted for the passage of the Slave 
Bill are unworthy of the support of their friends. 


THIRD: The Fugitive Slave Bill recently passed by 
Congress is unconstitutional, and aims a deadly 
blow at Liberty under the pretext of vested rights. 


FOURTH: We will unite and stand shoulder to should- 
er until with the blessing of God, the Fugitive 
Slave Bill shall be expunged from the statute 
books, and every supporter of the abominations be 
driven from the national councils.” (12) 


Two days later a meeting was held in the Allegheny 
market-house at which Hugh S. Fleming, the mayor of 
Allegheny, presided, and made a forcible speech in favor 
of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. Thomas M. Howe, 
Mr. Salisbury, the Democratic-workingman’s candidate for 
Congress, and Israel Cullen, also spoke in opposition to the 
law. Strong resolutions were passed denouncing slavery in 
the severest terms, (13). The Commercial Journal said of 
the gathering: “We have never seen a larger or more enthu- 
siastic meeting in Allegheny. The demonstration is proof 
that the indignation of the people is deeply aroused.” (14) 

The first case to arise in Pittsburgh under the Fugitive 
Slave Law was that of George White, a mulatto boy. On 
January 14, 1851, he was apprehended at the instance of a 
Mr. Rose of Wellsburg, Virginia, who recognized the lad as 
his former slave. At this time he was apprenticed to J. B. 
Vashon, a barber, who paid the owner two hundred dollars 
rather than see the boy taken back into slavery. (15) The 
Post commended Mr. Vashon in these words: “This act of 
Mr. Vashon’s is that of a good law-abiding citizen, and is 
more praiseworthy and more philanthropic than the coined 
professions that emanate from mad fanaticism, whose great 
love for the colored race begins and ends in words, words, 
words. (16) 

Robert M. Riddle, the editor of The Commercial Jour- 
nal held much the same views as the editor of the Post, and 
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while he deprecated the existence of the law, yet counseled 
obedience to its mandate. The Rev. Dr. David H. Riddle, the 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church preached a sermon 
to the same effect, which was printed in pamphlet form 
and largely distributed. The stand taken by the two Riddles 
aroused the ire of Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm, who 
commented sarcastically on their effusions in her anti- 
slavery paper, the Saturday Visitor, part of her diatribe be- 
ing republished by the Commercial Journal, prefaced by the 
following explanation: 

“Alluding to the fact that some acquaintance has ap- 
plied to us for assistance to a Southern gentleman in catch- 
ing a slave, she says: 

‘Any of our Southern friends, who want business done 
in their line in our dirty city, should direct their communi- 
cations to our good friend, Robert M. Riddle, or Judge Baird, 
with a special request for prayers for their success from 
Rev. Dr. Riddle.” (17) 

The first case to be tried in Pittsburgh under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was called before Judge Irwin on March 13, 
1851. It was claimed that a colored man, named Woodson, 
was the slave of Mrs. Byers of Kentucky, and that he had 
escaped two years before. The defense tried to establish 
a different identity but the case was decided in favor of Mrs. 
Byers, and the slave was ordered kept in irons until de- 
livered to the owner. As soon as the decree was handed 
down Mr. Sproul the clerk of United States Court headed a 
subscription for the release of the negro. Several other 
subscription papers were circulated, and it was evident that 
if Woodson could be retained a few hours, the requisite sum - 
would soon be obtained to purchase his freedom. When the 
prisoner was taken to the boat, a crowd gathered until from 
two hundred to three hundred persons had collected. A 
guard accompanied the slave to the boat. The newspapers 
generally insisted that the law must be maintained. (18) 
The Post said: “Contrary to the expectations of many per- 
sons, the case was determined without the slightest effort 
being made to resist the law of the land. The claimant 
fully proved title to the fugitive slave, and after a fair hear- 
ing, he was given up, and taken to Kentucky by his owner. 
We think the result of this case will show that the citizens 
of Pittsburgh are not disposed to follow the example of the 
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fanatics of Boston and other places in a treasonable oppo- 
sition to the law of the land.” (19) 


The slave Woodson had been captured at Beaver, where 
he had preached for two years. He had bought a house, and 
was a thrifty mechanic. He was finally freed by subscrip- 
tions raised in Pittsburgh and Beaver. The people in Bea- 
ver alone collected two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
purpose. (20) 

On August 1, 1851, the colored people of the vicinity 
celebrated in Oakland, the emancipation of eight hundred 
thousand negroes in the West Indies. Woodson, the former 
slave, was the orator of the day. The meeting was held in 
a beautiful grove, on the property of James Craft. (21) 

The newspapers readily acknowledged the existence of 
the Underground Railroad. The Gazette which appears to 
have been the only Pittsburgh newspaper which was sin- 
cerely anti-slavery in sentiment, spoke sarcastically on the 
subject: “The Underground Railroad seems to be doing a 
good business. Southern chattles seem disposed to imitate 
their masters, and migrate to a cool climate before dog-days. 
It is wonderful that chattelized humanity is so foolish as to 
wish for the privilege of taking care of itself when it has 
such kind, tender masters to take care of it.” (22) 


In March, 1855 Leonard Boyd accompanied by his wife 
and a colored nurse, stopped at the St. Charles Hotel. The 
servants attempted to liberate the girl, but were prevented 
from doing so. Mr. Boyd had intended to remain in Pitts- 
burgh three days, but fearing the loss of his property, left 
by boat at once. On the way to the landing, desperate at- 
tempts at rescue were again made, but upon the presenta- 
tion of arms by the police, the rescuers were driven back 
and the slave was safely placed on the boat. During the 
progress of the last attempt, severe struggling and rioting 
occurred. It was stated that the undertaking for boldness 
had never been surpassed in Pittsburgh. The Post made 
the disparaging comment: “The character of this city should 
not be stained, nor its business injured by negro mobs. Its 
business has suffered severely enough from other causes 
within the last year, without adding the curse and disgrace 
of negro riots. We hope that the next riot of the kind will 
be met with plenty of well charged revolvers in ready and 
resolute hands.” (23) 
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“The Wind blowsfrom the South today,” was the unique 
heading of an article in the Gazette of June 20, 1855. It ap- 
pears that a Southern planter had freed his slaves and sent 
them in care of an agent to a place of safety. While in 
Pittsburgh the agent having them in charge refused to make 
known their destination. In the minds of the officers of 
the Underground Railroad, a _ suspicion arose that: 
the agent might take the negroes beyond the place desig- 
nated in the will. So they were induced to leave the boat, 
and their agent. The Gazette said of the negroes: “They had 
more sense than to trust themselves and their liberty to 
the uncertainty of a trip on a Western steamboat bound 
for the Southwest.” (24) 

The Slaymaker case was a notable one. Colonel Slay- 
maker’s wife visited friends here on March 6, 1855, accom- 
panied by a colored female, presumed to be a slave. How- 
ever the information was given out that she was free. This 
was denied by the colored people who attempted a rescue in 
the diningroom of the hotel, one morning at breakfast. 
The colored waiters and a colored barber seized the girl and 
hurried her out through the rear of the hotel. A meeting 
was held to consult about the girl, the following being the 
account of the gathering which appeared in the Gazette. (25) 
“As far as we can learn, it was a meeting of an organization, 
which has for its object the seizure of slaves passing through 
the city, and is probably what it known as the Under- 
ground Railroad. At the assemblage it was decided that 
the woman should be rescued at the hotel.” 

The Slaymakers declared that the girl was already free, 
and produced papers showing such to be the case. In two 
hours time the girl was reproduced and returned to Mr. 
Slaymaker. 

On July 14, 1855 a report to the effect that a slave- 
catcher was stopping at the Monongahela House, occasioned 
great excitement among the colored people. The abolition- 
ists and colored people called meetings and appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the gentleman to ascertain the nature 
of his visit. He proved to be H. B. Northrup of New York, 
one of the most active anti-slavery agitators of the day. 
He had rescued from slavery the colored man, Solomon 
Northrup, author of “Twelve Years of Slavery.” So great 
was the fear at this time that slave-owners and slave- 
catchers would descend upon the community that Mr. North- 
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rup had great difficulty in convincing the people of his iden- 
tity. In fact, so obstinate were the anti-slavery people that 
Mr. Northrup finally took offense and declared it was morti- 
fying to him, who had spent so many years in the cause of 
anti-slavery to be so considered. But he declared that Pitts- 
burgh, at least, was on the right side of the question. What 
made the excitement greater was the fact that two runaway 
slaves had reached the city the day before the arrival of Mr. 
Northrup, and the fears of the community led to the 
conclusion that the stranger at the hotel might be a slave- 
catcher in pursuit of them. The Gazette in commenting on 
the matter, said: “The prompt action taken by our anti- 
slavery friends, shows that the mass of our citizens are 
sound on the slavery question, and are fully resolved that 
no fugitive slave shall be taken from this city without an 
effort to resist it.” (26) 

The Post took a different view of the occurrence and 
published a leading article headed “Great Cry, and No Wool, 
another Nigger.” “The select committee of the Under- 
ground Railroad appear to think they are a smart set of fel- 
lows—, but it is about time they began to profit by the old 
law, look before you leap. Several of the committee heard of 
Mr. Northrup’s visit to the city, and conceived at once there 
was a “nigger in the wood-pile,” and quickly sent word to 
their brethren in all parts of town that there was a negro- 
catcher in our midst. The excitement ran high and some of 
the colored preachers even went so far as to announce the 
news from the pulpits accompanied by the warning that if 
any fugitives were present they should conceal themselves. 
After hearing Mr. Northrup’s statement they went away 
with a very big flea in each of their ears.” (27) 


The Gazette of July 13, 1855 announced that six fugi- 
tive slaves had a few days previous been in the city, and had 
then taken a train on the Ohio and Pennsylvania (now the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago) Railroad enroute for 
Canada, (28) 


In July, 1855, George Ferris who had left Pittsburgh 
for St. Louis with a band of singers was captured by a Mr. 
Shaw and returned to Mr. Raglan, who claimed to be his 
owner. A short time after this Mr. Shaw, who turned out 
to be a professional slave-catcher, was arrested here while 
trying to kidnap Ferris’ three year old child. Five informa- 
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tions were on file at Pittsburgh at one time against Shaw. 
(29) 

The famous Dred Scott Case attracted great interest 
in Pittsburgh. Meetings were held denouncing the decision. 
In an editorial published in the Gazette on March 7, 1857, 
the editor commented on the decision as follows: “The Su- 
preme Court has aimed a blow at state sovereignty, which 
is baser and more iniquitous than anything we had before 
conceived of. It is not law and it has no binding force on 
either the people or the government. It is not an authori- 
tative interpretation of the constitution, nor is it legally a 
decision entitled to any weight whatever. The constitution 
was ordained to establish justice and secure the blessings 
of liberty to the people, and it will be worth one struggle at 
least to prevent it from thus being turned from its high 
aims to subserve the lust of tyranny. The constitution was 
made by the people and for the people, and to the people, the 
sovereign power in this Confederacy, we appeal from this 
decision. They understand the charter of liberties, we hope, 
well enough to rebuke and defeat this effort to give the whole 
country up to the domination of the slave power.” (30) 


Pittsburgh was renowned both in the North and South 
for the care it took of fugitive slaves coming within its lim- 
its. Various devices were resorted to by the abolitionists 
to conceal them. There were in and about the city immense 
hollows and ravines with steep banks overgrown with under- 
brush and vines, and the surrounding hills were covered with 
tall trees, some of which may yet be seen in Schenley Park. 
Many a slave was concealed in these ravines and with meals 
carried to him by members of the Abolition societies, he was 
able to evade the watchful eye of the slave-catcher, until 
pursuit was abandoned. They were then driven through the 
city in carriages with double bottoms, under which the slave 
lay on his back, and to all appearances the carriage was 
empty, save for the driver. There were secret recesses built 
in houses, with the entrance so thoroughly concealed, that it 
required an accurate eye to discover them. Into these, the 
slaves were thrust in an emergency. Pittsburgh because of 
the strong abolition sentiment was the one place a slave- 
catcher feared to enter, and the fugitive felt that “‘as soon 
as he entered the city on his way towards the North Star,” 
he was safe. 
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William Stewart, a prominent business man of sixty 
years ago has written a description of how the Underground 
Railroad was operated; “The bridge at Niagara Falls is the 
haven to which we send all hunted slaves,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“On a Sunday morning I was just starting for church when 
a well known knock touched my door. I knew at once that 
church for me was in another direction. I opened my door 
leisurely, went out and turned to the right towards the east. 
About a block away, there was a little covered carriage that 
was very much in use in Pittsburgh at that time. They 
were called dearborns. When I left my own house there was 
a gentleman walking between the carriage and me. We did 
not speak to each other, but he turned down the first street. 
The curtains of the dearborn were all rolled up, 
and no person but the driver could be seen. It 
was made with a double bottom and the _ slave 
was lying flat between the upper and lower bottoms. The 
driver kept going on very leisurely. There was a ferry about 
where the Fortieth Street bridge is. We all got on the 
same ferry, but the driver never exchanged words with us. 
He was one of our wealthiest citizens and was wearing a 
fine pair of false whiskers. After we crossed the river the 
driver drove on the tow path of the canal. Finally the dear- 
born turned on a road running across Pine Creek below 
Sharpsburg. There another man came out of a house. The 
new man took the driver’s place, while the other man 
took another direction, no one having spoken a word since 
we started. The dearborn was then driven into a lonely 
place in the woods, where there was a “station” provided 
with all manner of disguises. Provided with these the slave 
was started on his way to Niagara. After leaving Pittsburgh, 
they were scarcely ever captured.” (31) 
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EXCERPTS FROM OLD TIME PRIMARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Death 
Youth, I am come to fetch thy breath, 
And carry thee to th’ shades of death, 
No pity on thee can I show, 
Thou hast thy God offended so. 
Thy soul and body I’ll divide, 
Thy body in the grave I’ll hide, 
And thy dear soul in hell must lie 
With Devils to eternity. 


Thus end the days of woeful youth, 
Who won’t obey nor mind the truth; 
Nor hearken to what preachers say, 
But do their parents disobey. 
They in their youth go down to hell, 
Under eternal wrath to dwell. 
Many don’t live out half of their days, 
For cleaving unto sinful ways. 
“The New England Primer.” Published 1777. 


Against Evil Company 


Why should I join them in play, 
In whom I’ve no delight; 

Who curse and swear, but never pray. 
Who call ill names, and fight? 


I hate to hear a wanton song; 
The words offend my ears; 

I should not dare defile my tongue 
With language such as theirs, 


My God, I hate to walk or dwell 
With sinful children here; 

Then let me not be sent to hell, 
Where none but sinners are. 
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This is the day when Christ arose 
So early from the dead; 

Why should I keep my eyelids clos’d, 
And waste my hours in bed? 


Today with pleasure Christians meet, 
To pray, and hear thy word; 

And I will go with cheerful feet 
To learn thy will, O Lord. 


I'll leave my sport and read and pray, 
And so prepare for heaven; 

O may I love this blessed day, 
The best of all the seven. 
“The Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Spelling Book.” Published 1799. 


Lessons in Verse 


When the Sun doth rise you must go up each day, 
And fall on your knees, and to God humbly pray: 
Then kneel to your parents, their blessing implore, 
And when you have money, give some to the poor. 
Your hands and your face, in the next place wash fair, 
And brush your apparel and comb out your hair. 


Then wish a good morning to all in your view, 

And bow to your parents, and bid them adieu; 
Salute every person as to school you go; 

When at school, to your master due reverence show. 
And if you can’t read, pray endeavor to spell, 

For by frequently spelling you'll learn to read well. 


Shun all idle boys, and the wicked and rude; 

And pray, only play with those boys who are good. 

To church you must every Sunday repair, 

And behave yourself decently while you are there, 

At the close of the day, ere you go to your rest, 

Kneel again to your parents, and be again blest; 

And to the Almighty again humbly pray, 

That he may preserve you by, night and by day. 
“The Franklin Primer.” Published 1802. 
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The Little Girl, The Sparrow, The Bee, and The Ant. 


Who’ll come and play with me here under the tree 
My sisters have left me alone; 

My sweet little Sparrow come hither to me, 
And play with me while they are gone. 


O no, little lady, I can’t come, indeed, 
I’ve no time to idle away; 

I’ve got all my dear little children to feed, 
And my nest to new cover with hay. 


My sweet pretty Bee, do not buzz in that flower, 
But come here and play with me, do; 

The Sparrow won’t come and stay with me an hour, 
But say, pretty Bee—will not you? 


O no, little lady, for do not you see, 

Those must work who would prosper and thrive; 
If I play they would call me a sad idle Bee, 

And perhaps turn me out of the hive. 


Stop! Stop! little Ant, do not run off so fast. 
Wait with me a little and play; 

I hope I shall find a companion at last, 
You are not so busy as they. 


O no, little lady, I can’t stay with you, 
We’re not made to play but to labour; 

I always have something or other to do, 
If not for myself, for a neighbour. 


What then, have they all some employment but me, 
Who lie lounging here like a dunce? 
O then, like the Ant, the Sparrow, and Bee, 
I’ll go to my lesson at once. 
“The United States Spelling Book.” Published 
1818. 
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Little Charles 


Well, Charles is highly pleased today, 

I gave him leave to go and play 

Upon the green, with bat and ball; 

And when he heard his playmates call, 
Away he sprang across the plain, 

To join the little merry train, 

But here he comes—why, what means this? 
I wonder what has gone amiss,— 

Why, Charles, how came you back so soon? 

I gave you leave to stay till noon, 


I know it, sir, and I intended 
To play till every game was ended; 
But, to say truth, I could not bear 
To hear those little fellows swear— 
They cursed so bold and fearlessly 
That the cold chills ran over me— 
For I was seized with awful dread 
That some of them would drop down dead— 
And so I turned and came away, 
For, Pa, I was afraid to stay! 
“The Fourth Class Book.” Published 1827. 


Lesson 


The bad man who is in the way of sin, will go to the pit; 
and so will the bad boy too. 
But the good boy who does no ill, will go to joy; 
for joy is to be the lot of all who do well. 
“The Ohio Primer.” Published 1829. 
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REMINISCENCES OF JANE GREY SWISSHELM 
By 
REV. S. J. FISHER, D. D.* 


One pleasant Sabbath morning in the late “seventies,” 
or early “eighties” of the last century,’ the 
congregation of the Swissvale Presbyterian Church 
were gathering, as usual, for worship, The last 
sounds of the sweet-toned church bell were dying across 
the lawns and gardens and groves of the attractive suburb, 
and being succeeded by the notes of the organ prelude, when 
the youthful pastor noticed a stranger walking up the side 
aisle, unattended, yet apparently indifferent to the eyes or 
attentions of others. Entering a pew, and seating herself 
next to the aisle, she responded with a gentle nod to the 
friendly smile of the prominent lawyer who sat in the ad- 
joining pew, and then removing her very plain bonnet, placed 
it on the floor of the aisle, and with an air of absorption, 
awaited the opening hymn. Her dress was exceedingly plain, 
and her whole appearance was that of one to whom fashion 
or the desire of personal adornment made no appeal. 

She was then, probably, about 65 years of age, and 
her dark hair touched with gray, her face somewhat lined 
with years of an active life, and her slight yet vigorous 
form, were attractive or unusual only because of an inde- 
scribable air of self satisfaction. She was an attentive wor- 
shiper,and, whatever her comparative judgment of sermon or 
music, was refined in manner and unobstrusive in attitude. 
At the close of the service it was evident that she was no 
stranger to many of the congregation, for she was soon 
greeted by friends and acquaintances,as one returning to her 
old home. It was at this time that the young pastor was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm, of whom he had 
heard, and at whose suggestion the name of the suburb was 
created. She was pleasant in manner and appreciative of 
her friendly neighbors, to whom she owed many acts of 
kindness. She was whimsical in speech, alert, gifted with 
humor, and easily sarcastic. She was at this time nearing 


*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
March 29, 1921. 
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the end of a very peculiar life, an experience greatly varied 
both in her personal and domestic relations, and the news- 
paper activities and reforms. Rather thin or spare in figure, 
she gave one the impression of a bird by her alert and 
changeful movements. She was sojourning in the old log 
cabin which had been her husband’s home, and now had be- 
come her own property, and here she was preparing her 
autobiography under the title “Half A Century.” With some 
corrections I shall rely upon this volume for the data and 
facts concerning her varied life. 

At this point let me say that few persons are qualified 
to write an autobiography. There is at times a lack of per- 
spective, and, in some natures an unwillingness to recog- 
nize defaults or mistakes, which destroys accuracy, Then, 
too, there may be the tendency to let distance lend enchant- 
ment, and trust to the partial memories of loving friends 
for flattering reminiscences of childhood. In this respect 
Mrs. Swisshelm was apt to be credulous, and the story 
of her life is clothed with a glamour which her hardships 
probably led her to enjoy. She was born in 1815 on Water 
Street, Pittsburgh, and it is to be remembered that at that 
date this city had less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

An enthusiastic reporter claimed, at the time of her 
death, that she was a lineal descendant of Lady Jane Grey, 
but his historic knowledge was not sufficient to inform him, 
that Lady Jane Grey was married in May, was arrested 
by Queen Mary and sent to the Tower in November, and 
was executed, in February, never having known the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood. Mrs. Swisshelm speaks of her 
family as Scotch in descent, and connected with royalty 
through the Grey family. It is more than probable that here 
romance attracted her, though the Grey family is an exten- 
sive one, and such feudal relations are numerous; and we 
have heard that while Charles the Second left no legitimate 
children, he might be called in a special sense the father of 
his people. 

Mrs. Swisshelm emphasizes her relations to the Coven- 
anters, and her thorough doctrinal training under the minis- 
try of the Rev. Dr. Black of the Covenanter Church in this 
city. Her childhood was spent in this city and Wilkinsburg, 
to which place the family removed, returning to a house on 
Sixth Avenue, opposite Trinity Church, whose grounds she 
remembered as enclosed with a board fence. While quite 
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young she was sent to a girl’s boarding school near Brad- 
dock, a training she enjoyed for about a year. 

In her story we gain an interesting glimpse of the 
scenes which were to be associated with her early married 
life, and which recall for some of us the changes wrought 
in later years. She describes her journey trom Pittsburgh 
to Braddock by wagon, turning from the road, the old 
Greensburg Pike,now Penn Avenue, at the old Yellow Tavern, 
which in its ruins some of us recall, and following the rough 
road now named Braddock Avenue, rode on in the dark night, 
descending into what we know as Nine Mile Run, and while 
crossing the depths of the dark ravine, was endangered by 
the overflowing stream. Harm might have followed if she 
had not been rescued by a powerful youth, who carried her 
in his arms to his log house home at the roadside. Subse- 
quently he became her husband, the log house the scene of 
the trials of her early married life, and eventually the rest- 
ing place for her last years. 

Let us remember that at this time,about 1827 this deep 
ravine as it ran back from the Monongahela River became Y- 
like in shape, one branch running northwest to Wilkinsburg, 
and the other northeast to what is now Edgewood, and, as 
yet, open and unobstructed by the huge fills made necessary, 
when a quarter century later the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was completed. 

Mrs. Swisshelm is not quite correct concerning the age 
of the log house and the adjoining mill. The date of the 
house was probably about 1813, while the stone barn op- 
posite carried in its gable end a stone with date, 1814, cut 
in it. Near it was a mill which, despite Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
belief that to it the Indians came for flour, is of later date 
than such customers could need. 

After a childhood in which she finds herself, as an in- 
fant, unusually gifted, and a varied schooling, she was mar- 
ried at the age of 21 to James Swisshelm. At the very 
beginning she seems disillusionized. She finds this large 
framed, black bearded and gigantic bridegroom entirely de- 
pendent upon, and submissive to his mother, whose relig- 
ious affiliations prejudiced her against the little bride, and 
whose control of the property produced an irritation and un- 
happiness which never wholly ceased, Mrs. Swisshelm’s ten- 
dency to over emphasize all she was or possessed, leads her 
at times to describe her husband as remarkable in appear- 
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ance, and possessed of masculine beauty and 
grace, though she _ realized, that for much of 
her unhappiness he was’ measurably _ responsible. 
But those who knew all the circumstances judged, that the 
marriage was truly an unequal yoking, that physically, men- 
tally, aesthetically, and to a degree religiously they were 
antipodal. You read between the lines her realization that 
he was unfitted for such a wife, and lacking in all the re- 
quirements to be a true companion or consort. 

The conditions of married life, so lacking in comfort and 
satisfaction, made her restless, and drove her out of her 
ordinary circumstances. She says of herself that in her 
early days she was diffident and unreliant, and fearful of 
publicity. But she was to pass through such experiences 
that publicity became a delight, public debate a joy, and 
fierce verbal debate like the trumpet to the war horse. Her 
early training in the Covenanter Church had given her a 
horror of slavery, as a theory. A sojourn in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where her husband took her in a vain attempt 
at a new method of livelihood, intensified her anti-slavery 
zeal. She had begun to write letters in the newspapers, and 
slavery became her theme. 

Let us remember that at this time, 1840, the popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh was only 21,115, and a bright and ener- 
getic writer soon attracted attention m this region. This 
letter-writing, which at first was over an assumed name, 
furnished an outlet for her literary tastes, and gave variety 
to an otherwise limited and almost sordid life. It is pathetic 
to note how she craved contact with the aesthetic and ar- 
tistic phases of living. It is not too much to say that during 
most of the period preceding the midcentury, this region was 
very crude and narrow in many ways. Reflect that until 1852 
there was no Pennsylvania Railroad; that in 1860 there 
were less people in Pittsburgh than there are today in Mc- 
Keesport, and that while the larger element of the city’s 
population were moral, energetic and reliable, it was a popu- 
lation in which the higher culture was not greatly realized, 
and an atmosphere in whichart didnot spontaneously flourish. 
Mrs. Swisshelm tells of meeting a painter and obtaining 
from him some materials, and thus inspired setting to work 
upon her own task, and reveling in the new realm of art. 
Despite her satisfaction with her skill, it does not seem un- 
kind to say, that her genius was not marked, but her enjoy- 
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ment of this outlet for thought and aspiration is very evi- 
dent. Her home life was lacking in almost everything that 
such an active mind and spirited nature craved. Her hus- 
band and relatives were unsympathetic, and even the or- 
dinary conditions of the household were unsatisfying to such 
an eager nature and widening vision. 

Upon returning from the sojourn at Louisville, where 
her husband’s business difficulties drove her to dressmak- 
ing and other tasks for a livelihood, all that this husband 
possessed of material resources were represented by a pan- 
ther, two bears, and a deer, which this strange couple har- 
bored in and around the log house. Was there ever a 
stranger or more amazing fancy, a more astonishing revela- 
tion of character in mature people, than this pleasure in a 
miniature menagerie, which consumed pigs and poultry, and 
terrorized the little settlement? Just across the road from 
the site of the log house, still may be seen a cave in the hill- 
side, at the end of the former Edgewood Golf grounds, in 
which, tradition says, this panther or the bears were con 
fined. Here where the road to Braddock passes, lived this 
strange household, elements almost as diverse as the fiery 
panther, the somnolent bears and the timid deer. 

The anonymous newspaper work was giving her a un- 
recognized training for the part she was to assume in the 
anti-slavery conflict. As yet she discussed the legal disabili- 
ties of women, the denial of property rights to her sex, and 
became a champion for remedial legislation. Her own experi- 
ence gave point to her criticisms and appeals. To the end of 
her married life, and even beyond, she was oppressed by her 
husband’s assertion of his property control and mastery of 
her physical conditions. He never ceased to assert with an 
unconscious harshness his ownership and mastery, even 
while she was contributing to household support by her own 
inherited income, and the compensation derived from her 
newspaper work. Ultimately he became the owner of a con- 
siderable tract of land, but he was far from generous or 
considerate. 

Yet, while contending for better legislation, and those 
better judicial decisions for the relief of her sex, it is inter- 
esting to note that she was but little concerned with schemes 
of so called women’s rights. She was never an ardent suffra- 
gist. She looked with mild interest upon the efforts of Miss 
Anthony, Lucy Stone and that line of reformers, who today 
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gaze with triumph upon those changes which they regard as 
so promising. It is to be said of her that she was never 
dissatisfied with her sex, and never blamed the Creator 
for her feminism, nor lost her admiration for the true and 
worthy exponent of manhood, or regarded man as her enemy. 
She ridiculed the idea that difference of sex was a matter of 
education. She smiled pityingly upon the bloomerites, even 
while she was attacking unfair legislation. It seemed to be 
her opinion, and, I think that opinion was justified by her 
experience, that while reforms were necessary, true argu- 
ment and appeals and publicity would accomplish them, and 
were more to be relied upon, than votes or political threats. 

She had already begun to write over her own 
name when the Mexican war began, She regarded 
this invasion as entirely unjustified, and unpatriotic, 
and she _ therefore wrote against it, with her 
natural vigor and the conviction of righteousness. 
She had begun the publication of a weekly journal 
called the Visiter, which she spelled with an “e.” 
As time passed she wrote with a greater vehemence 
on the subject of slavery. This was to her, as it was to 
John Wesley, “the sum of all wickedness,’ and whenever 
“she mused the fire burned.” She wielded a very caustic and 
pointed pen. She was intensely personal. Her wit was mor- 
dant, her invective biting, her ridicule unlimited. Judges, 
ministers, lawyers, editors and others were assailed without 
reserve or disguise. The pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, and his brother, also Judge Grier and others were 
pilloried by her sarcasm, and assailed by her argument. 

It is interesting to observe how her sex seemed to pro- 
tect her. If she had been a man she might have shared the 
fate of Sumner in the Senate and Lovejoy in the West, for 
violence would have been the resource of her enemies. Even 
when she went to Minnesota, and in that region of an incom- 
plete civilization began her attacks upon the advocates of 
slavery, while she suffered the loss of her printing press, 
she was rarely in danger of her life. 

In 1857 she felt compelled to leave her husband, and 
with her infant child journey to the Northwest. It was 
while she was thus absent that she received the tidings of 
his securing a divorce, and she remarks in a spirit of retro- 
spection, that if her husband had been willing in their earli- 
er married life to have gone with her to the West, or to some 
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place where they could have established a home untroubled 
by his relatives, much of their differences and sorrow might 
never have been known. 

In the Northwest she entered on a new experience, that 
of addressing public meetings. She regards this as remark- 
able, for she tells of her early timidity and weakness in pub- 
lic. But here the very qualities of her newspaper work 
came into play. Her sense of right, her sarcasm, her power 
of ridicule, her personalities attracted the crowd, encouraged 
her associates, and discomfited her enemies. Here again 
her weakness was her strength. Her womanhood was her 
defence. Until a mob is overwhelmingly passionate it re- 
spects womanhood. And it is to be considered whether the 
advocates of the new regime of women’s rights, and equality 
with men, realize that they may lose a large influence, and 
special weapons, if they discard the fact of sex, and despise 
the law of compensation. 

Going to Washington in 1850, Mrs. Swisshelm 
became a contributor to the New York Tribune, 
receiving five dollars for every letter. Rightly 
or wrongly she’ regarded herself as_ wielding 
a great influence, and assumed a marked promin- 
ence. Newspaper notoriety is very appealing. The love 
of public notice is for many very strong. Many are suscep- 
tible to the desire for some kind of publicity, as the photo- 
graphs of so many in our daily press, without the slightest 
excuse, make us wonder what kind of home life is prevalent, 
and what ideas of refinement and privacy are taught. This 
delight in publicity grows by what it feeds on. It came to 
Mrs. Swisshelm, and it is ever apparent in her autobiogra- 
phy. 

It was her boast that by her statements in a letter to 
the Tribune concerning the private life of Daniel Webster 
she defeated his attempt to reach the Presidency. She 
found pleasure in the statement of a friend, that she was an- 
other Jael, the destroyer of another leader. This is, of course, 
no place for controversy; but as we desire to be accur- 
ate, we may well ask what candidate for the Presidency was 
ever set aside for personal immorality? History, in explan- 
ation of Webster’s failure and blighted ambition, lays great- 
er and plainer stress upon his decline from anti-slavery 
principles and his bargaining with Southern leaders for place 
and power. This decadence and change were more in the 
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minds of the public than private peccadilloes. As was 
natural, Mrs. Swisshelm’s self-confidence grew with her pub- 
licity. She seems never to have been conscious of a mistake. 
Lincoln was regarded by her as unworthy, and commercial- 
izing the War, when he recalled the proclamation of eman- 
cipation issued by one of his generals, and postponed eman- 
cipation to a later day. She had no confidence in Grant’s 
patriotism or sincerity. As the war went on she entered 
the hospitals and camps as a nurse. Here again her self- 
confidence never fails. With repeated stories of what she 
accomplished she criticizes surgeons, generals, administra- 
tion, nurses, and makes biting personal comment on the 
leader, Miss Dorothy Dix. She was undoubtedly useful and 
kindly, but her very virtues must have been trying . 

Meanwhile her child was approaching womanhood. The 
war was over. The position she held as a clerk in Wash- 
ington was lost. Ere long she planned a musical career for 
her daughter. For her she craved prominence, and the public 
eye, and so she took her to the master-teachers of the piano 
abroad, and sought the training which would qualify her 
child for a professional career. The life in Europe gave a 
new bent to her mind. 

I doubt if she ever had much interest in 
the temperance reform. But consorting with Germans 
and French persuaded her, that total abstinence was unwise, 
and the use of beer and light wines desirable. She never 
was a student or investigator. And thus on her return she 
began to write letters assailing the reform, and employing 
some of her old vigor of language. She had many readers, 
even of those who disagreed with her. Then, too, she loved 
to discharge her invectives at St. Paul, and assail his com- 
ments upon the actions of women, In her wandering life 
something of her reverence for the Bible, and confidence in 
Christian principles had been dimmed. But it was never 
totally lost. When she found Episcopalians in their conven- 
tions, and Presbyterians like Van Dyke, Plummer and Palm- 
er, and Methodists justifying slavery, and in some cases 
asserting its divine authority, her orthodoxy was shaken 
and, as she says, she had sympathy with unbelievers who 
were abolitionists. She did not realize the large number of 
Christians who were seeking her ends, quietly undermining 
the slave power, and seeking a true overthrow of the iniquity, 

At last her active work seemed ended, and she returned 
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to the community where her early womanhood had been 
spent. There she found true and reliable friends, sympa- 
thetic acquaintances, those who had known her for years 
and been loyal in all her days of trial. There, among the 
cultured and kindhearted, she found those whose sympathy 
was increased by the sense of the humorous, friends who, 
knowing all, were able to appreciate her really fine qualities, 
and also enjoy her eccentricities, and smile at her kindly 
wit. Thus, ere the long day closed, she found friendships 
which never varied or ceased, and a welcome to the most de- 
lightful homes. It was a happy condition that she could thus 
spend her last years in a great satisfaction. We felt that 
she was privileged to review her life and find much to please 
and read. She could see our land free from a great curse, 
and feel that in that victory she had a part. She had done 
something to remove from the life of her sex unwise and 
oppressive legal limitations, and, like Luther in the Castle 
of Wartburg, she had by her ink bottle exercised the devil 
of injustice and cruelty. 

She dwelt in the old house, which had come to be her 
own property, despite her husband’s claims, and from her 
porch she could see that husband’s newer home on the crest 
of the hill above the shadowed vale. Sometimes she passed 
the weeks of summer in a cottage in the Alleghanies, for she 
loved the forests. One afternoon three of us took a friend, 
who had expressed a desire to meet our famous neighbor, 
to her log house home. It was not many months before Mrs. 
Swisshelm’s death, and when we entered we found her 
practically alone, reclining upon an old couch in the large 
living room with its rude old-fashioned fireplace. The house 
was distressingly bare. There was little furniture, and this 
most plain. We were cordially welcomed, and in a quaint 
and interesting way were entertained by her talk. Her 
varied life and contact with the world, her worthy purposes 
and aims in life, had given her a real culture, and attract- 
iveness of manner. Though years were burdening her, she 
retained the old gentleness and quietness, for it was only in 
her letters that she was robust or assertive. When she 
noticed our eyes directed to a large black canvas, without 
a frame, which rested against the stone chimney, she ex- 
plained with a shrewd smile, that some time before, while 
roaming in the Alleghany forest, she had found a very large 
fungis, which was so round and beautiful, that she felt she 
could almost fall down and worship. So great was its charm 
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to her, that seizing her paints she had transferred its like- 
ness to this canvas to preserve its memory and grace. I am 
sure she did not resent our smiles, for while the painting 
was far from a work of art, or a satisfying reproduction of 
nature, the enthusiasm of the artist, the joy in the forest 
glades, and the whimsical pleasure in the memory were de- 
lightful to us all. Thus she spent in quietness her remain- 
ing years. Her daughter, preferring a home with her hus- 
band and children to all the presumed attractions of a public 
career, had given some disappointment to the mother’s 
plans, but the daughter’s happiness was her solace. 

It was a strange running of the full circle, that the very 
house and room, to which she had been carried as a girl of 
twelve in the stormy night by the muscular youth who be- 
came her husband, was her last earthly home, and the place 
from which she was borne to her grave. Despite all her 
changes, I like to believe she obeyed at eve the voice obeyed 
at prime. 

The number of those who either personally or by fami- 
ly tradition are familiar with the great anti-slavery con- 
flict is fast decreasing. It will soon be for many a spent 
fact of history, as remote in interest as the Whisky Rebell- 
ion in our country, or the Corn law troubles of England. 
To me personally this tremendous controversy has an es- 
pecial interest, because my father in his intimacy with Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Prof. O. McK. Mitchell, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and others at Cincinnati, was a patron of the Under- 
ground Railroad stretching from the Ohio to Canada. He 
was a participant in the decision of the New School Presby- 
terian Church to seek the abolition of slavery, which led to 
the division of that Church. 

There is no usefulness in merely reviving a dead con- 
troversy, or preserving old bitternesses. But it is well for 
us to be so familiar with our history that we can recognize 
and admire those ardent and highminded men and women, 
who could not be at ease in Zion, and strove even through 
sacrifice and possible martyrdom to destroy slavery, and 
make the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
something more than “glittering generalities.” 

In that struggle Mrs. Swisshelm was a4 prominent and 
wholehearted participant, and her aims should be admired, 
and her name treasured by us who dwell in a land no longer 
“half slave and half free,” and where we can truthfully sing 
of the land of the free, as well as the home of the brave. 
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THE PITTSBURGH BLUES 
By 
CAPTAIN JOHN H. NIEBAUM 
(Continued from the April, 1921 number) 


PART II 
THE STORY OF FORT MEIGS 


General W. H. Harrison had set out early in 1813 to 
recover Michigan, which had been surrendered to the British 
by General Hull. General Winchester, with 800 volunteers, 
was sent to Frenchtown, on the river Raisin, 25 miles south 
of Detroit. He sent a detachment to engage the British 
and Indians. The British colonel, later general, 
Henry Proctor, advanced rapidly to Frenchtown 
with 1500 British and MIndians, and __ surprised 
and defeated the Americans on January 22, 1813. 
General Winchester was captured, and fearing a gen- 
eral massacre ordered his successor, Colonel Madison, to 
surrender, under pledge of protection from the Indians. 
Colonel Proctor, under the pretext of fearing the advance 
of General Harrison, left Malden. The Indians attacked the 
wounded prisoners left behind, torturing and massacreing 
them. The army of General Harrison, which included the 
Pennsylvania soldiers under command of Brigadier General 
Crooks, was marched northward to the Maumee River, dur- 
ing the month of January, 1813, where Fort Meigs was 
erected, the location being about eight miles out from the 
present city of Toledo. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Eleazer D. Wood, captain of the 
corps of engineers, of the United States Army, 
and in honor of whom Wood county, Ohio, was 
named, was with Gen. Harrison at Fort Meigs 
as constructing engineer. He continued with Harris- 
on into Canada, and was finally killed at Erie. He has left 
a most interesting journal of the scenes and incidents in 
which he participated in the Northwestern campaign of 
1812-1818, The student of history is much indebted to Brevet 
Major General George W. Cullum, colonel of the corps of 
engineers, for rescuing from oblivion and_ giving 
to the world the journal of this brave officer, from which 
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the following synopsis cannot fail to prove of interest: 

Major General William H. Harrison, having been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Northwestern army, arrived 
at Upper Sandusky early in January, 1813, with two bri- 
gades of militia, together with a few regulars and volun- 
teers, in all about 1500 men. This force of raw troops was 
to be licked into shape and discipline. It was also necessary 
to await the arrival of the field battering train of artillery, 
the latter consisting of five 18-pounders, together with pro- 
visions, forage and ordnance stores. He remained at the 
portage from the 24th of January to the lst of February, 
when the artillery and reinforcements having arrived the 
army returned to the Maumee, 

There General Harrison, with his command, encamped 
on a beautiful ridge near the foot of the Rapids, on the right 
bank of the river and about 150 yards distant from it. The 
camp was situated about two miles above Fort Miami, and 
about three miles below the site on which General Wayne 
gave the Indians such a bitter drubbing in 1794. It was a 
wise choice made by General Harrison and Captains Gratiot 
and Wood of the engineers. Here lay the army with its 
rear to the river, covered by the considerable ravine in front, 
which extended around and communicated with another very 
deep and wide one, which passed the left and entirely se- 
cured it. 

Here General Harrison directed that a camp 
for 2,000 men should be laid out and 
strongly fortified with block houses, batteries 
and palisades, in such , manner as to withstand 
the test of British artillery. This work was continued in 
a state of progression, the lines of construction were at once 
designated, and a large portion of labor assigned among 
every corps or regiment in the army. Each brigade or regi- 
ment commenced that particular portion of work assigned 
it with patriotic vigor and spirit. A fine train of artillery, 
consisting of five 18-pounders, six 12-pounders, six 6-pound- 
ers and three howitzers, together with a small supply of 
ammunition, having arrived in camp, the little army bright- 
ened in appearance and began to feel encouraged. 

The camp was about 2500 yards in circumference, 
which, with the exception of several small intervals, left for 
the block houses and batteries, was every foot picketed with 
timber, 15 feet long from ten to twelve inches in diameter, 
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and set three feet in the ground. To complete this picketing, 
to put up eight block houses of double timber, to elevate 
four large batteries, to build all the store houses and maga- 
zines required for the supplies of the army, together with 
the ordinary duties and fatigues of the camp, was an under- 
taking of no small magnitude. Aside from all this, an im- 
mense deal of labor was performed in excavating ditches, 
making abatis and clearing away the wood about the camp; 
and all this was done, too, when the weather was intensely 
cold, and the ground frozen so hard that it required the 
most strenuous labor to open it with spade and pick-axe. 

It seemed that the use of axe, mattock and spade, com- 
prised all the military knowledge of the army. The men con- 
tinued to work and bury themselves as rapidly as possible, 
and still heard nothing of the expected army. At this time 
the army enjoyed a fair degree of health, and was well 
provided with food. 

Toward the latter end of March it was learned through 
a trustworthy source that the British general, Proctor, had 
issued a proclamation directing his militia to assemble at 
Sandwich on the 7th of April, for the purpose of aiding in 
an expedition against Camp Meigs. It was further learned 
that the principal plan of attack was as follows: On arriving 
before the camp the Indians were to be immediately thrown 
in our rear, or rather they were to invest the camp, and cut 
off at once all communication, while the troops were to be 
employed on the opposite side of the river in preparing the 
batteries and mounting the guns in order to cannonade and 
bombard the camp; and that in a very few hours after the 
batteries were opened upon the Americans they would be 
compelled to seek safety by flying to the swamps, when the 
Indians would accomplish the rest of the engagement. 

It was now the 1st of April, when all were convinced 
that in a very few days a visit might be expected from 
General Proctor, accompanied by the great Tecumseh and 
their retinue. On the 8th Lieut-Colonel Ball, with about 
200 dragoons, arrived at the Rapids, and in fine time to 
afford the assistance, very much wanted, in the completion 
of the works. Soon afterwards General Harrison arrived 
with a small corps of regulars and militia. The whole 
number of troops in camp at this time was about 1200 or 
1300, of which not more than 850 were reported fit for duty. 
They were better than half regulars and volunteers, and the 
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rest Kentucky and Ohio militia, who had just been drafted 
into service, and of course were quite ignorant of their duties. 

Our block-houses, batteries, magazines and connecting 
lines of defense were now generally completed, and the ap- 
pearance of the camp in its every feature was such as to in- 
spire confidence in those who were to defend it against the 
assault of the invaders of our country. Fuel for the garri- 
son and timber to repair breaches and to make bombproofs, 
should it be found necessary, were brought into camp in 
great abundance. Also, two or three wells were instantly 
commenced—in fact everything was done that possibly 
could be thought of to place the camp in the best situation 
to sustain a long siege. 

On the 25th the combined British and Indian forces, 
consisting of 800 militia, 500 regulars and 1500 Indians, all 
under command of General Proctor, arrived at the mouth 
and landed on the left shore of the Maumee, and instantly a 
party of Indians was thrown across the river to observe and 
watch the conduct of our troops, should any of them be sent 
out to reconnoitre, as was the constant practice, 

The following day Proctor’s army was put in motion, 
keeping its left to the river, and arriving with the gun boats 
and batteries, in which were the artillery and ordnance 
stores, and advanced until it arrived on the 27th at 
old Fort Miami. The batteaux were at once unloaded ana 
employed in conveying the balance of the Indians to our side 
of the river. The following night the enemy broke ground 
in four different places, and were very industriously em- 
ployed until morning, when their works showed good pro- 
gress. When these nocturnal works were discovered such of 
our guns as could be brought to bear opened upon them, and 
those works of the night were completely destroyed. 

Understanding now the enemy’s plan of attack, and 
where each of his batteries were to be located, and the par- 
ticular object of each, and knowing that we should be great- 
ly annoyed by his artillery in our present state, it became 
necessary to intrench the army entirely anew, which 
was done within the original lines of camp. Captain Wood 
commenced the new intrenchments on the morning of the 
28th, when the whole army was set to work and continued 
in the trenches until tattoo, when their labors were sus- 
pended, and work in the trenches was resumed at break of 
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day with unflagging zeal. Never did men behave better on 
any similar occasion than did ours on this. 

Unfortunately we had not been able to clear the wood 
away to a sufficient distance on our left, of which circum- 
stance the Indians very readily availed themselves, and from 
the tops of the trees poured into our camps prodigious 
showers of musketry. The distance, however, was so great, 
that out of the numerous quantity of balls poured in, com- 
paratively few took effect. A number of our men were 
wounded, notwithstanding, and rendered incapable of duty 
for some time. 

After the first day’s labor in the trenches, one-third of 
the troops only were kept in them constantly, who were re- 
lieved every three hours by fresh ones. In this way we 
continued our operations, while General Harrison, extremely 
active, was everywhere to be seen in the trenches, urging 
on the work, as well by example as precept. He slept but 
little, and was uncommonly vigilant and watchful through 
the night, 

The first work commenced to shield the troops 
against cannon was a traverse of about 20 feet 
base, _ laid parallel with the river, on the 
most elevated ground, which was near the 
middle and running the whole length of the camp. It was 
from 10 to 15 feet high, and was completed early on the 
morning of the Ist of May, just as it was discovered that 
the enemy had finished three of his principal batteries, had 
his guns in, and was loading and bringing them to bear. 
Orders were now given for all our tents in front to be in- 
stantly struck and carried to the rear of the traverse. It 
was done in almost a moment, and the prospect of beating 
up our quarters, which but an instant before presented it- 
self to the view of the eager artilleries, had now entirely 
fled, and in its place suddenly appeared an immense shield 
of earth, obscuring from the sight of the enemy every tent, 
every horse, of which there were 200, and every creature 
belonging to the camp. 

At 11 o’clock A. M. the British batteries opened, 
and a most tremendous cannonading and bombardment was 
commenced and kept up, the former until dark and the 
latter until 11 o’clock at night, when all was again silent. 
Our loss was one or two men killed, and five or six wounded 
—the latter principally by the Indians. Our ammunition 
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being inadequate to the necessity of a long siege, we fired 
very little, contenting ourselves in safety and listening to 
the music furnished by the enemy. 

On the 2nd at dawn the cannonade commenced again 
with great vigor, and the batteries continued to play with 
much briskness through the day, and with about the same 
effect as on the preceding day. 

At 10 o’clock A. M. on the 3rd it was discovered that 
the enemy had crossed the river, and had three or four of 
his cannon on our left stuck on the edge of a small ravine. 
In the course of the third day we had two or three dragoons 
killed, several slightly wounded and a number of horses 
killed. 

On the 4th, the enemy neither opened his batteries 
so early in the morning as he had been accustomed to, nor 
did he fire them with his usual vigor and activity. Firing 
almost ceased toward evening. It appeared as though the 
enemy was convinced that the attack from that side of the 
river was simply an immense waste of powder and ball and 
would ultimately prove of no avail. 

The Indians were permitted by General Proctor to as- 
semble upon the surrounding rampart, and there at their 
leisure amuse themselves by firing at the prisoners until at 
length they preferred slaughtering their wretched victims 
in a manner more suitable to their savage hatred. They 
laid aside their rifles, went into the slaughter pen, seized 
those they pleased, and leading them to the gateway toma- 
hawked and scalped them without mercy and without re- 
straint. Nine bodies were found lying in one pile near the 
gate at the Fort after General Proctor left the Maumee. 
Many were found in other places tomahawked and scalped, 
and their bodies mangled in the most inhuman and barbar- 
ous manner. 

During the siege General Proctor had the audacity to 
summon General Harrison to surrender, and was very prop- 
erly told that if he ever got possession of Fort Meigs it 
would be under such circumstances that would give him 
greater claims upon the gratitude of his country than he 
possibly could have by the Fort being surrendered—or 
words to that effect. 

General Proctor without troubling us further, on the 
morning of the 9th, raised the siege and left for Malden. 
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The prisoners he had taken were carried dewn the Huron 
and there landed. 

Having many sick and wounded after’ the 
close of the siege of many days and our force 
greatly impaired, such measures were taken as might tend 
to restore the army to health and vigor. The block-houses 
about the lines were cleared of guns and stores and convert- 
ed into temporary hospitals, Tents were pitched with ar- 
bors about them, and such arrangements made to alleviate 
distress as the circumstances would admit, For some time, 
as might be expected, the camp exhibited a melancholy spec- 
tacle. But the brave men bore up most patiently under their 
anxiety and gloom with the consciousness of having faith- 
fully done their duty. 

Gen. Harrison said in his official report on the Fort 
Meig’s fight: 

“The Pittsburgh Blues, led by Lieutenant Magee, in the 
illness of their gallant captain, sustained the reputation 
which they had acquired at Mississineway. That American 
regulars (although they were raw recruits) and such men 
as composed the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Petersburg, 
Virginia volunteers should behave well is not to be wonder- 
ed at; but that a company of militia should maintain its 
ground against four times its numbers, as did Captain 
Sebres, of Kentucky, is truly astonishing.” 

The Pittsburgh Blues lost at Fort Meigs in killed: New- 
man, Richardson and McKee. The wounded were Williams, 
Dobbins, Willock, Walmendorf, Boss and Park. Jos. Dodd, 
who was wounded at Mississineway, died at Ft. Meigs, June 
16, 1813. 

Mr. G. P. Wilkinson, in letter dated Pittsburgh, August 
13, 1846, says: “I will mention an incident, trivial in itself, 
but as it tends to show the character of an esteemed friend, 
and an excellent soldier, I will relate it. 

“I had been in attendance on the sickbed of our cap- 
tain, Butler, in one of the block-houses of Fort Meigs during 
the investment of that post, in the spring of 1813, and be- 
coming hungry, started out (boy like) to endeavor to obtain 
some breakfast. Seeing Sergeant Troville cooking some 
coffee over a few coals I told him my errand and he told me 
to wait a few minutes and he would divide his cup of coffee 
with me. I took a seat, and a moment or two afterwards I 
heard a peculiar singing of an Indian rifle ball that had 
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entered the ground a short distance from where we were 
sitting. 

“Hurrah,” says I; ‘Sergeant, what does this mean?” 

“He pointed to a tree at a considerable distance from 
the pickets, where I observed an Indian perched on one of 
the branches. He then said with great good humor: 

“That rascal, George, has been firing at me ever since 
I commenced cooking my breakfast.’ __ 

“I swallowed my tin-cup of coffee pretty expeditiously, 
during which, however, he fired once or twice more, and I 
told Trovillo I was not going to remain as a target for the 
yellow skins.” 

A letter from Jesse Lewis, one of the Pittsburgh Blues, 
under date of May 9, says: “In the sortie from the Fort by 
the Americans the Pittsburgh Blues acted with the courage 
of veterans, and were in the hottest part of the action.” 

In his dispatch of May 9, 1813, to the War Department, 
announcing abandonment by the enemy of the siege of Ft. 
Meigs, and awarding praise for gallant service, General 
Harrison says: 

“The Pittsburgh Blues, led by Lieut, Magee, sustained 
the reputation which they had acquired at Mississineway, 
and their gallant associates, the Petersburg, Va. volunteers, 
and Lt. Drum’s Greensburg Rifles, discovered equal intre- 
pedity.” 

Later, on May 13, 1813, writing from Lower Sandusky, 
Gen, Harrison says: 

“Having ascertained that the enemy (Indians as well 
as British) had entirely abandoned the neighborhood of the 
Rapids, I left the command of Camp Meigs with General 
Clay and came here last night. Two persons employed on 
British gunboats, (Americans by birth), deserted to us. 
The information they gave me was very interesting. They 
say that the Indians, of which there were 1600 to 2000, left 
the British the day before their departure in a high state 
ef dissatisfaction, from the great loss which they sustain- 
ed on the 5th, and the failure of the British promise to take 
the post. From the account given by these men, my opinion 
is confirmed of the great superiority of the enemy which 
were defeated by our troops in the two sallies made on the 
5th inst. 

“That led by Col. Miller did not exceed 350 men, and it 
is very certain that they defeated 200 regular British, 150 
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militia and 400 or 500 Indians. That American regulars, 
(although they were raw recruits) and such men as com- 
pose the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Petersburg, Virginia 
volunteers, should behave well, is not to be wondered at. I 
am unable to form a correct estimate of the enemy’s force. 
The prisoners vary much in their accounts. Those who 
made them least stated the regulars at 550, militia 800, 
Indians 1000 to 1200.” 

The Americans lost in all, killed 77, wounded 187, total, 
264. Nine only were killed within the fort, 

The Pennsylvania militia (about 1700 strong) with 
General Harrison, having been mustered in for six months, 
were many of them discharged in April, 1813, their time 
having expired, though they served fifteen days longer 
rather than leave the army weak before a strong and vigil- 
ant enemy, previous to the arrival of expected and overdue 
reinforcements from this state. These returned soldiers 
were warmly welcomed at Pittsburgh on their arrival in 
May. About 200 of them had re-enlisted in the Northwest, 
and there continued to serve. The Blues having enlisted 
for one year, remained with Harrison. They were destined 
still further to distinguish themselves. 

On the 20th of July, at the solicitation of Tecumseh, 
General Proctor returned with a larger force, while General 
Harrison was at Lower Sandusky. It was to be attempted, 
according to Tecumseh’s plan, to draw the garrison from the 
fort by a ruse, as it had proved too strong and well-equipped 
to be taken by assault. The force of the enemy that had 
ascended the Maumee under command of General Proctor 
and Tecumseh was 5000 men, while the number of Indians 
was greater than ever before assembled on any occasion 
during the war, while the defenders of Fort Meigs amount- 
ed to only a few hundred men under command of General 
Green Clay. 

In the afternoon of the same day the British infantry 
were secreted in the ravine below the fort, and the cavalry 
in the woods above, while the Indians were stationed in the 
forest, on the Sandusky road, not far from the fort. About 
an hour before dark they began a sham battle among them- 
selves, to deceive the Americans into the belief that a battle 
was going on between them and reinforcements for the fort, 
in the hope of enticing the garrison to the aid of their com- 
rades. It was managed with so much skill that the garri- 
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son instantly flew to arms, impressed by the Indian yells, in- 
termingled with the roar of musketry, that a severe battle 
was being fought and that the lives of the reinforcements 
were in danger. Some of the officers insisted on being 
suffered to march out to the rescue, General Clay satisfied 
the officers that no troops were to be sent out of Fort Meigs 
until there would be further necessity for it. But the men 
were highly indignant that they were prevented from going 
out to share the dangers, as they believed, of their com- 
mander-in-chief and their brother soldiers. A shower of rain 
ended this sham battle. The enemy remained around the 
fort but one day after this, when on the 28th they embarked 
with their stores and proceeded down the lake, and on to 
Fort Stephenson, where they met with such a terrible re- 
pulse. That fort was defended by one gun and 160 young 
men commanded by Major George Croghan. 

The information was given out by a volunteer aid of 
General Clay, who was in Fort Meigs during the second 
siege, that preparations were made by General Clay to fire 
the magazine in case the enemy succeeded in the attempt to 
storm the fort, and thus involve all, friends and foe alike 
in one common fate. This terrible alternative was deemed 
far preferable to that of suffering the barbarities of their 
relentless foes, and finally to perish under the tomahawks 
and scalping knives of fiendish savages. 

In 1815 the government removed the ordnance and 
stores and abandoned Fort Meigs. 

On August 2, 1813, the British and Indians, under Gen- 
eral Proctor and Colonel Elliott, attempted 
to storm Fort Stephenson, at Lower San- 
dusky, then commanded by Major George Cro- 
ghan, twenty-one years of age, a nephew of General George 
Rogers Clarke. Major Croghan believed that when the 
British should attempt to storm the fort the attack would 
be through an available ditch. He ordered Sergeant Weaver 
of the Virginia volunteers, and six privates of the Pitts- 
burgh Blues, to cover this point. Major Croghan had but 
one cannon in the fort, a six pounder, which was given in 
charge of Sergeant Weaver and his six men to handle. 

When, late in the evening, the British storming column 
attacked the fort, Sergeant Weaver and his six Pittsburgh- 
ers opened the masked port-hole, at which they stood around 
their six-pounder, and the piece was discharged at the as- 
sailants, then only thirty feet distant, Death and desola- 
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tion filled the ditch, into which the attacking force had leap- 
ed in their charge. Fifty men were instantly killed and 
wounded, and the attacking column fled in dismay; nor did 
they renew the attack; and at three oclock that night Proc- 
tor and his men retreated. General Proctor, fearing the 
approach of General Harrison, gave up the siege and with- 
drew. The British lost, in killed and wounded, one hundred 
and twenty men, while only one man of the garrison was 
killed and several wounded. 

The brilliant exploit of Major Croghan won for him a 
handsome sword from the ladies of Chillicothe, Ohio, while 
Congress voted him the thanks of the nation. A score of 
years later he was awarded a gold medal for his skill and 
bravery. A detail of the Pittsburgh Blues were a portion 
of the force with which Major Croghan has so valiantly 
defended Fort Stephenson, now Fremont, Ohio. 

When Proctor had ordered Croghan to. surren- 
der, he accompanied the demand with the like threat he 
had used before, namely, that if Croghan refused he and his 
men would be massacred by his Indian allies. 

Croghan spiritedly replied that such contingency was 
impossible, since should the fort surrender there would not 
be left any men to massacre. 

Report of Maj. George Croghan: Fort Sandusky, Aug. 
5, 1813. “The enemy attacked Fort Stephenson with a com- 
bined force of 500 regulars, and 700 or 800 Indians, under 
command of Gen. Proctor, who sent Col. Elliott and Maj. 
Chambers with a flag to demand surrender of the fort to 
save effusion of blood or they would reduce the fort by 
storm. Croghan refused to surrender. Fire was opened 
from the gunboats in the river and from a 514 howitzer 
and 5-sixes on shore and from 3-sixes. Three hundred and 
fifty men advanced in the ditch and a fire of grape from a 
6-pounder followed, together with musketry. Croghans 
loss was one killed, seven wounded. Enemy’s loss, one 
lieutenant-colonel, one lieutenant, and about 150 men. 
Seventy stand of arms and several braces of pistols were 
collected and a boat with military stores and clothing.” 


(To be continued) 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania 


PRESENTED BY DR. FRANK C. SAWERS. 


206—Old Volume. 


“History of the Martyrs” printed at Ephrata, Pa., near 
Lancaster, in 1748. It is a volume 9% by 15 inches and 4% 
inches thick. The type was made especially and of course the 
book was printed on a hand press. The compiler of the work, 
specimens of which are rare, was a man long since forgotten, 
T.J.V. Braght. The thrifty publisher, in order to accommodate 
those of other religious beliefs, had two editions made, which 
differed only in regard to the frontispiece, in which a repre- 
sentation of baptism by immersion or by sprinkling very 
accommodatingly appeared. The book has an index and mar- 
ginal annotations, 2nd is a very valuable work. 


207—Volume 


“The Parable of the Pilgrim.” By Symon Patrick, D.D., 
Dean of Petersburgh. Printed for Richard Ghiswell, at the 
Rose and Crown in St. Paul’s Church Yard, London, 
MDCLXXXVII. 


PRESENTED BY THE LATE DR. J. P. BURCHFIELD. 


208—Volume 


“The English Reader” or pieces in Prose and Poetry, se- 
lected from the best writers, and designed to assist young 
persons to read with propriety and effect, to improve their 
language and sentiments, and to inculcate some of the most 
important principles of piety and virtue. By Lindley Mur- 
ray. Printed and Published by Cramer and Spear, at the 
Franklin Head Bookstore, Wood street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1823, 


209—Volume 


“Select Remains of the Rev. John Brown,” late minister 
of the gospel at Haddington, who died June 19, 1787. Con- 
taining (1) Memoirs of his life; (2) Letters to his friends; 
(3) Religious tracts; (4) Advices to his children; (5) An 
account of some of his dying sayings, and (6) Dying advices 
to his congregation. To which is added, Address to Students 
of Divinity. Printed and Published by Cramer, Spear and 
Eichbaum, at the Franklin Head Bookstore, in Market, be- 
tween Front and Second streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1810. 


PRESENTED BY JOHN S. RITENOUR. 


210—Volume 


“Reminiscences and Sketches, Historical and Biograph- 
ical.” By William M. Hall, 1890. 


211—Volume 


“Songs of Every Day.” By Arthur G. Burgoyne, 1900. 


PRESENTED BY BURD S. PATTERSON. 


212—Autograph Album 


“Containing photographs of twenty-four Civil War 
generals.” 


PRESENTED BY WILLIAM T. BEATTY. 
213—Autograph Album. 


With the autograph of Andrew Jackson, 1825, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Entries in the Account Book of Casper Reel, Pittsburgh Pa., 1774-1802 


BOOK PRESENTED BY MRS. R. A. McKEE. 


Oct. 12 1774 

Samuel Sample Dr 

To Washing and mending 1 pair Breeches____-------~~-- 0-5-0 
Oct. 24 1774 

Stock Dr to George Groghan 

Te 43 @ Gf Deer Beams at 3/ pe H...................... 4-4-0 
Oct. 26 1774 

eee Gees TP I amc e tee denewen 3-0-0 
Oct. 31 1774 

John Small By Hugh Clanegan Dr 

To Drefsing 2 Deer Skins 4/6 and Cash_-____-----__-_-_- 0-7-0 
Oct. 31 1774 

George Girty Dr To Braining 1 Buck 

om ee Wt SS. GI nik eer enoeeian 0-1-6 
Nov. 4 1774 

George Groghan Dr to Drefsing 

rf & EE SE enn 0-3-6 
Nov. 5 1774 

John Campbell Dr to Drefsing 1 Deer Skin__________ 2/6 & 

making 1 pair Breeches 5 & Some Leather______-_-_- 1/6 0-9-0 
Nov. 8 1774 

Andrew Robinson Tayler Dr 

ce Yk 8) eee 1-13-0 
Nov. 9 1774 

Stock Dr to Andrew Robinson Tayler 

Ce ee BG 5 ee 0-13-0 
Nov. 15 1774 

Phillip Witsel Dr To Drefsing four Deer 

SN Si enscwacens ack mek caw wee onwacdnmeiammmoval 0-3-0 
Nov. 16 1774 

ew: CE OS EE I oink een cnc 0-7-6 
Nov. 16 1774 

Christopher Hays By Henry Hofman Dr 

20 Dremeeg 2 Deer Deme at 3/0... ono ene cene 0-5-0 

of... 2. 2... eee 0-7-6 

PE ME arco. Saige aaectend ap wt ama encanta aig eg vodmiakcaee 1-6 
Nov. 16 1774 

James Forbush Dr 

eee Me © I Ti ons eke ciccnd 0-6-6 


Nov, 22 1774 
John Campbell By James Mcdowel Dr 
oe | ee 1-12-0 
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Nov. 23 1774 
William Elliott Dr 
To washing & mending 1 pair Breeches_____----------_-- 0-7-6 
To washing & mending 1 pair Breeches______---_-____-~- 0-4-0 
for William Porter & 2 pair Buttons_________----__-____ 0-0-3 


Nov. 30 1774 
William Wilson Dr 


To washing & &mending 1 pair Breeches -_--------__~-- 0-6-0 
Nov. 30 1774 

George Groghan Dr 

po ers ee ene ewes ee eee 1-13-0 
Dec, 1 1774 

TE ne ere en re ee 1-2-0 
Dec. 9 1774 

Thomas Christey Dr 

To making 1 pair Breeches & 7 Buttons__---------------- 0-4-0 
Dec. 11 1774 

George Groghan Dr : 

By George Girty for Drefsing 1 Buck Skin ---------- 3/6 & 

trimengs 4/6 & making 1 pair Breeches ____--_------- 7/8 & 

ee as Ge 2 TE BI crite ewccnncnence 0-17-0 

By Peter Shaver for making & Drefsing & 

ee ae ene 0-16-6 

By Mr Campbell for making & Drefsing ~----_---------- 0-12-0 

paid By Mr. Campbell 

Dec. 14 1774 

John Doremyer Dr 

To washing & mending 1 pair Breeches -_-------------~-- 0-3-0 
Dec. 17 1774 © 

George Groghan By John Crafferd Dr 

SD I I I res cenincenramanmnieiiniammmmdeienescinl 0-10-0 

To making & Trimmings for 1 pair Breeches___________-_ 1-2-0 
Dec. 19 1774 


John Campell Esqr By his Sarvent Daniel Dr 

To Drefsing Skin at 3/6 & making 1 pair Breeches at 7 /6_0-11-0 
Dec. 18 1774 

Frederick Ferry By Paul Long Dr 

ee GE UT ID aia iin Sainte 0-7-6 
Dec. 20 1774 

Stock Dr to Frederick Ferry 

To 3 Dozen of Buttons at 1/6 & Thread at 2/6_-_______- 0-7-0 
Dec. 30 1774 

John Colance Dr 

To Drefsing 2 Skins at 4/6 & making 1 pair Breeches____0-12-0 

eer Se ee NS eh nea s ee eieeamnuel 0-2-0 
Jan. 2 1775 

John Campbell Esqr By a Bell Dr 

ee Ee PO wktctrneechnnndenkecnd chi iesiaaninen 1-15-0 
Jan. 2 1775 

Majer John Conneley By Jack McClaglen Dr 

Exchanging 1 pair Breeches for 1 Deer Skin ___-_____-_- 0-13-0 
Jan. 18 1775 

Simon Girty Dr 

EE BE CORE sraitnciannincisbatcnatnedmbibibntn 1-10-0 
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Jan. 20 1775 
Edward Armstrong Dr 
CI a RE poe ice cic 0-4-6 
_ ee Bt 2 | Seo 0-7-6 
To Silk & Thread 0-1-6 


LETTER OF JAMES PATTERSON TO COLONEL JOEL DERREE 
Presented By Joseph Forsythe, Esq. 





August 27th 1812 . 
Dear Sir 

I this moment returned from Pittsburgh all there is in con- 
fusion on account of the capture of Genr. Hull at Detroyt which I 
expect you have heard of. It is feared that the British & Indians 
are by this time in possession of all our N.Western posts, if so every 
exertion ought to be made for the protection of the frontiers for you 
are aware of the usual mode of Warfare with the Indians when any 
ways successfull— The Militia of Beaver County have volunteered 
and marched yesterday, those of Washington are assembling &c. I 
think it would be very comendable if you ware to assemble your 
regt as soon as possible that we might know what arms we have and 
how many men would be ready & willing to go on a scout if circum- 
stances should require it. Excuse my freedom & believe me to be 
Sir your friend &c. 


Col Joel 
Ferree 


PS Please send word if you think proper to call us together. 


James Patterson 


SURNAMES 


Men once were surnamed from their shape or estate, 
(You all may from history worm it) ; 

There was Louis the Bulky, and Henry the Great, 
John Lackland and Peter the Hermit. 

But now when the door-plates of Misters and Dames 
Are read, each so constantly varies 

From the owner’s trade, figure and calling, surnames 
Seem given by the rule of contraries. 


Mr. Box though provoked, never doubles his fist, 
Mr. Burns in his grate has no fuel, 

Mr. Playfair won’t catch me at hazard or whist, 
Mr. Coward was winged in a duel; 

Mr. Wise was a dunce, Mr. King was a Whig, 
Mr. Coffin’s uncommonly sprightly; 

And huge Mr. Little broke down in a gig 
While driving fat Mrs. Golightly. 
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Mr. Drinkwater’s apt to indulge in a dram, 
Mr. Angel’s an absolute fury; 

And meek Mr. Lion let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury. 

At Bath, where the feeble go more than the stout, 
Mr. Heavyside danced a bolero 

Over poor Mr. Lightfoot, confined with the gout, 
(A conduct well worthy of Nero.) 


Miss Joy, wretched maid, when she chose Mr. Love, 
Found nothing but sorrow await her; 
She now holds in wedlock, as true as a dove, 
The fondest of mates, Mr. Hayter, 
Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modern-built hut, 
Miss Sage is of madcaps the archest, 
Of all the queer bachelor’s Cupid e’er cut, 
Old Mr, Younghusband’s the starchest. 


Mr. Child in a passion, knocked down Mr. Rock, 
Mr. Stone like an aspen leaf quivers, 
Miss Poole used to dance, but stands still like a stock, 
Ever since she became Mrs. Rivers. 
Mr. Swift hobbles onward, nc mortal knows how— 
He moves as though cords had entwined him; 
. Metcalf ran off upon meeting a cow, 
With paie Mr. Turnbull behind him. 


. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 
Mr. Miles never goes on a journey, 

. Gotobed sits up till half after three. 
Mr. Makepiece was bred an attorney; 

. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root, 
Mr. Wild with timidity draws back, 

. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 
Mr. Foot all his journeys on horseback. 


. Penny, whose father was rolling in wealth, 

Knocked down all the fortune his dad won; 

Large Mr. Le Fevre’s the picture of health, 
Mr. Goodenough is but a bad one; 

Mr. Crookshanks stepped into three thousand a year 
By showing his leg to an heiress. 

Now I hope you’ll acknowledge I’ve made it quite clear, 
Surnames ever go by contraries. 





